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“QUEEN OF THE FLAT-TOPS”. 


The U. S. S. Lexington and the Coral Sea Battle 


This record of modern naval warfare is an eyewitness accouni of one 
of the world’s great battles. Illustrated throughout with fine action 
photographs and drawings, “Queen of the Flat-Tops” will prove a 
valuable reference for years to come. ... For this fascinating book, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. have selected a Bancroft bookcloth. 


Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths 
ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., 290 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS — KEEP 'EM FLYING 


Map, courtesy C. S. Hammond & Co. 





THE FORGOTTEN MAN? 


not by a long shot! 


Booxsinpers are not being forgotten at the two big 
Sheridan plants, where equipment developed for the production 
of bookbinding machinery is now engaged in manufacturing 
airplane construction machinery, machine tools, and other mili- 
tary equipment. Sheridan precision engineering is furthering 
America’s war accomplishments today, just as it has been speed- 
ing up bindery operations for the past 107 years. 


No—bookbinders are not being forgotten at the Sheridan fac- 
tories. The same men who built your own Sheridan machines 
are stiil on the job, ready to build you new bookbinding equip- 
ment when the time comes. Meanwhile, though our facilities 
are taxed to the utmost by war production, we are endeavoring 
our best to keep your Sheridan equipment in tiptop operating 
condition. No, the bookbinders’ needs are not being forgotten— 
not by a long shot! 


T. W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO. 


135 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 183 Essex Street, Boston, Mass. 
600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, II. Rickmansworth, Herts, England 
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NO PRIORITIES= 
NO RESTRICTIONS 


ON 


DIAMOND 
COLOR ROLLS 


STILL AVAILABLE IN ALL 28 
BRILLIANT COLORS AND WHITE 


Still available . . . . without restrictions .... 
in the same high standard of quality that 
has made Diamond Color Rolls the stand- 
ard of the industry. Diamond Color Rolls 
are famous for applications that must take 
tough handling . . . . they stand up under 
hard usage! And they give clean, solid 
stampings with one impression, from the 
finest line to solid areas! Over-stamp per- 
fectly! Save time and cut costs because 
they dry on contact! 28 beautiful colors and 
white, enable you to give your customers 
stamped effects of lasting beauty. 


OTHER DIAMOND PRODUCTS: Diamond 

Decorative Leaf; Diamond Panel Color 

Rolls, Imitation Gold, Aluminum and Me- 
tallic Color Rolls. 


DIAMOND Decorative Leaf Co. — So" se" 


HASTINGS & CG 


Chicago, Ill. & 47 W. 16th St, New York (W. H. Kemp Established 1820 


Division) « West Coost Distributors: Harry W. Brintnall 
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Vol. XXXVI. No. 6. Issued monthly by Bookbinding & Book Production. 34 N. Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pa., U.S.A. Editorial Offices, 50 Union 
Sq., New York, N. Y. Subscription, $2 a year. Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at E. Stroudsburg, Pa., under Act of March 3, 1879 
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American Institute 


of Graphic Arts 


we tender our compli- 
ments and offer our 
services in helping to 
publicize the exhibit of 


"BOOKS BY OFFSET 


now being planned by the 
Trade Book and Textbook 
Clinics. We have great faith 
in the educational value of 
such an exhibit, which will be 
viewed by thousands of book 
people throughout America. 





HArrRIS SEYBOLD POTTER Co. 








HARRIS DIVISION SEYBOLD DIVISION 
Cleveland, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF OFFSET MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER CUTTERS 
LITHOGRAPHIC «+ LETTERPRESS AND TRIMMERS « KNIFE GRINDERS 
AND GRAVURE PRINTING DIE PRESSES * WRIGHT DRILLS 
MACHINERY MORRISON STITCHERS 
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TECHNICAL BOOKS: 
Weapons 





By James S. Thompson 


Executive Vice-President, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Tue vast vpneavan 1 
American education is vividly realized today in any 
technical publishing office. We are in a war of science. 
Ordinarily, the day’s mail would contain pieces from 
Boston Tecn, Purdue, Cornell, etc. But, today—well, 
just consider these typical examples of the sources of 
demand for American technical books: 

Aircraft companies, arsenals, Navy training schools, 
Signal Corps schools, Maritime Service training schools, 
Coast Guard training schools, private aviation schools, 
manufacturers—Ford, General Electric, International 
Nickel, Aluminum Co. of America, Baldwin Locomotive, 
International Business Machines—shipyards, Army 
service schools, Navy yard apprentice schools, ESMWT, 
CPT, CAA. 

This is not an inclusive list; it is not even an ade- 
quate list. To name all the branches of the mighty 
University for War that has been established in the U. S. 
during the last two years would require the afternoon. 
The courses of study draw from every technological field. 
The classrooms include factory storerooms, millionaires’ 
estates, corners of airplane hangars, suburban cellar 
playrooms, lonely “toughening” camps high in the Sierra 
Nevada, training ships at sea. The students number 
millions. For this new university of war it is up to the 
authors and publishers of technical books to supply 
many of the texts. ; 

Fortunately, the technical publishing industry is in, 
on the whole, a healthy condition. As an example: Last 
July the Civil Aeronautics Administration announced 
that new textbooks for its high-school training program 
were required at once. In just 38 days Macmillan trans- 
formed 6000 pages of ms. into a complete series of 18 


volumes, the Air Age Education Series [BaBP, August 
& September]. 


for high schools 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE: As you may know, the government 
is working with State education authorities to change the 
curriculum of every high school in America that boys 
attend. Last month Washington officials called publish- 
ers representatives to a meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania. They told us that some hundreds of thousands 
of new volumes were required, that books must be 
specifically prepared for use in courses to train high- 
school boys in many mechanical subjects with applica- 
tions to Army equipment. And the deadline date is Feb- 
ruary I. 

; The government isn’t ordering these books ahead of 
time. It isn’t guaranteeing that they will be bought. 
It isn’t subsidizing their production. It is simply telling 
publishers to get together and split up the work, to go 
out and find authors and have this job done by February 
1. In all likelihood it will be done. ; 


Condensed from an address given by the N. Y. Public Li- 
brary, November 19, 1942. This was the 7th in the series of 
annual Bowker Memorial Lectures. 
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Rather more difficult still is the job that technical 
book publishers must do in radio. As you know, tanks, 
planes, all the mobile units, carry radio equipment. A 
radio operator in the Army must have more than a 
thorough grounding in the fundamentals of electricity 
and communication engineering. He must be versed in 
the uses and applications of electron tubes, and these 
uses are multifarious. All sorts of emergency courses 
have been given; more are needed and more books are 


needed. 


for the service branches 

WHEN WE ENTERED the war the German Army had 14 
men per hundred concerned with radio communications, 
the British 6 to 8, and the U. S. approximately 2144. De- 
spite the fact that no technical book publisher is today 
worth any kind of rating unless he has at least one top- 
drawer book on radio, backed up by two books on elec- 
tricity, and although one publisher has no less than 
three dozen active books on radio, new volumes are 
needed. A series of 12 volumes on new phases of the 
subject is projected. 

The Navy, the Army, the Marines, the Coast Guard, 
the Ordnance Dept., it can be taken for granted that 
all of these branches of the service require technical 
books in vast quantities. But there are dozens of smaller 
schools. In the spacious rooms of the Chrysler estate 
on Long Island, for example, about 400 young men are 
digging most of the day and a good part of the night 
into books on Diesel operation, radio, electricity, sea- 
manship, navigation, and math. This is merely one of 
many, Maritime Commission schools where the men of our 
new Merchant Marine are in training. New merchant 
ships will be sliding down the ways at the rate of three 
a day next year, and 20,000 officers and 80,000 men will 
go on service with these ships and the ships launched 
during the last six months of this year. 

Technical books also are weapons in the battle of 
production. 

One of the deservedly popular words of this war is 
“upgrading.” When a worker does well at a job every 
effort is made to upgrade him to the job next above. 
This process is not slow. To guide it the government or- 
ganized the Engineering Science Management War 
Training program. 

The ESMWT is administered by college professors 
and staffed by engineers and technicians. The govern- 
ment appropriated $,000,000 for this program in 1940, 
$20,500,000 in 1941, and in 1942 $30,000,000. More 
than 500,000 men have been taught new skills through 
this program and “upgraded.” 


they’re best-sellers 

Tue mpact of this record-breaking achievement in adult 
education has, of course, been felt by publishers of 
technical books, dealers in technical books, and libra- 
rians. R. H. Macy & Co. is doing five times as much 
business in business and (Please turn to page 50) 
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GEORGE W. PRENTISS CO. 


Prentiss Bookbinder Wire 
Has Been the Standard 
For Quality 
Since Wire Stitching 


Was Invented in 1875 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere 


GEORGE W. PRENTISS CO. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 





¥%& Equipping troops to drop from the skies 
upon the enemy...is one of many military 
problems today that’s solved with the help of 
industrial research! 


Problems such as these call for equipment 
that can stand the gaff of tropic heat and rain 
or bitter Arctic cold. 


Research in this field... whether for better 
leggings, parachute packs, machine gun 
paulins, and scores of other war needs in 
processed textiles...is a job that Textileather 
Laboratories have tackled with a will! 


As a result—many newly developed mate- 
rials are being produced today in Textileather’s 
all-out effort on war requirements. After the 
war, these new materials should bring new 
benefits to peacetime living. Right now—if 
you find delays in obtaining your needs for 
bookbinding—remember it’s win the war first 
at Textileather! 


Textileather Corporation . . . Toledo, Ohio. 
oe lant TO 
TEXTILEATHER 
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NOTHER year... another Christmas, and 
again our entire organization wishes you 
& 6 “A very merry Christmas and a happy, 


prosperous New Year!” 


And may we add, too, our heartfelt appreciation for 


your generous patronage that has made 1942 one of 


GRIFFIN, CAM 


the very best years in the history of our company. 


We sincerely hope that in 1943 we shall continue to 
merit the good will of our ever-widening circle of 
friends whose interests we have continually at heart 
. . . and who, you may be sure, have our best wishes 


not only now—but always! 


New England Distributor: Marshall Son & Wheelock, Inc., Boston 
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UNTIL WE AGAIN SEE... St 
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The CLEVELAND “Douvste-M” folds: 


16 Pages, 3 r. a. up to 11 x 14” page size. 
32 Pages, 4 r. a. upto 7x11” page size. 
2-up Covers or 4-page Inserts up to 11 x 14” page size. 
8 Pages 2-up up to 11x 14” page size. 


Folds the same impositions as your Dexter Jobbers. 
In addition to this magazine folding, the 


“DousLE-M" makes the hundreds of folds 
in parallels, right angles, or combina- 


CLEVELAND MODEL “DOUBLE-M“ tions of right angle and parallel folds 


Maximum Right Angle 28 x 44” used for direct mail, booklet, map, and 
Maximum Parallel . 28 x 58” other types of folding. 
Minimum Sheet . . 5x7” 

Eleven Fold Plates High Speed —50% faster than the old Model “’B” 


Moneymaking 





CHRISTENSEN MULTIPLE 
HEAD GATHERING 
AND STITCHING MACHINE 





MAGAZINES AND BOOKLETS up to 12 x 18” page size, and gang 
work of 2 or more up, in signature lengths up to 27” come within the 
range of the CHRISTENSEN Pony STITCHER. Drives two, three, or four 
stitches at each operation at speeds up to 9,000 operations per hour. 
Easily keeps up with folder output. 


Bindery Trio 








BRACKET 
SAFETY TRIMMER 











MAGAZINES printed one-up and 
trimmed three sides, gang work stitched 
two or more up, cutting and trimming of 
flat work, label cutting, and similar 
work, all can be performed at unusually 
*) high production, and with the greatest 
uniformity and accuracy on the BRAck- 
ETT TRIMMER. Banding and wrapping 
% done at the machine reduces stock han- 
1 dling and trucking. 
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These three high production machines in your bindery will do your work conveniently, economically, and at 
highest speeds. Ask for literature on any one or all three. Deliveries, of course, are subject to wartime restrictions. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY °° %% « Sticaso - Cleveland 


Philadelphia - Boston - Atlanta 
Pearl River, New York San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 
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BOOKS ARE TOOLS... 


PRODUCTION 


DESIGN 


...and today these tools must last 


N THE hands of the technical ser- 

geant...the man at the lathe...the 
draftsman at his table...books are 
tools of critical importance now. And 
to do their job, they must be strong 
—durable. 

They must resist wear. They must 
be moisture-proof. Their covers must 
give maximum protection to inside 
signatures, to gluing, lining and 
binder’s board. 

“Fabrikoid’”* and PX Cloth bind- 
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ings bring to books all these impor- 
tant qualities—and more. Their 
tough pyroxylin surface, firmly an- 
chored to strong cotton base fabrics, 
armors books against wear and abuse 


—makes them washable and hygienic. 


Books are tools for Victory. Bind 
them now in “Fabrikoid” or PX 
Cloth for hard, uninterrupted work. 
E.1I. du Pont de Nemours & Co.(Inc.), 
“Fabrikoid” Division, Newburgh, 
New York. 


*“Fabrikoid’’is DuPont's registered trade 
mark designating its pyroxylin coated 
and impregnated binding material. 


866. y.6. par. ort 


PX CLOTH 
AND “FABRIKOID” 


Better Things for Better Living 
«++ Through Chemistry 
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.. . for your expression of good will by the 


business with which you have favored us. 


pm During these trying times you can 


depend on us to do our very best to give you 


quality service on your Seybold equipment. 


pm For those requiring additional equip- 
ment at this time we offer a fairly complete 
inventory of Lawson rebuilt Seybold Cutters 


Morrison Stitchers, Wright Drills, etc. 


E. P. LAWSON CO.,., Inc. 


Eastern Sales Agents: Seybold Paper-Cutters and Bindery Equipment 
Morrison Wire Stitchers Wright Paper Drills 


426 West 33rd Street, New York 
PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building BOSTON: 170 Summer Street 


Sales Agents: W.O. Hickok Mfg. Co.—F. P. Rosback Co.—John McAdams & Sons 
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To our friends in the industry 
we extend the Season's Greetings. 


May the New Year 
bring us Victory and Peace 


~ PEERLESS ROLL LEAF CO., INC. 
UNION CITY NEW JERSEY 
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We extend 


Season’s Greetings 


to our many friends 
in the book publishing field, 
eraphic arts industry 
and advertising world, 


and wish them 


a joyous Xmas 
and a most happy 


and prosperous New Year 


RUSSELL-RUTTER CO. Ine. 


“Where the Best Books are Bound” 
461 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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Slit your own rolls 


for back lining and case lining machines 


as you need them 


Be sure of having rolls of the materials, colors, 
widths, etc., that you want, when you want them, 
including Hollands, crash, drill, canvas, buckram, 
imitation leather, paper stocks, and tag board. Ac- 
curate widths, uniformly wound from the core out. 
Speeds up to 700 f.p.m. Rewound rolls from 1/4” 
up to 24”. Write for folder. 


CAMERON MACHINE CO., 61 Poplar St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Midwest Office, Harris Trust Bldg., 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


CAMACHINE 
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Athol Manufacturing Company 


and its personnel 





extend the Season’s Greetings 
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ATHOL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Terek Products 


Factory: Athol, Mass. 








New York Chicago Los Angeles 






San Francisco Portland, Ore. Seattle 
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It’s a pleasure to wish 
all of our friends and customers 


A Merry Christmas 


and 


A Happy New Year 


We thank you sincerely for your friendship 
and patronage, and trust that we may continue 


to be of service to you in the years to come. 


F. M. CHARLTON CO. INC. 


“Equipped and ready to serve you every hour of the day or night.” 
345 Hudson Street New York City WaAlker 5-3872 
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ALCHEMIC GOLD 


ALSO ALUMINUM 
the most economical medium 
for stamping on bookcloths, 
fabrics, ribbons and paper 
is still obtainable, 
also Copper Wire 
Brushes for cleaning 
otf covers and dies. 


LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


161 Sixth Avenue + + + New York City 
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Blow, bugles of battle, 
the marches of peace; 


East, west, north and south 
let the long quarrel cease; 


Oe ee SP a 


Sing the song of great joy 
that the angels began, 


Sing the glory to God 
and of good-will to man! 


—From John Greenleaf Whittier’ s 
“Christmas Carmen.” 


.E. CARPENTER 
AND COMPANY 


444 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
535 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 





N. Y. C. Publishers and Binderies Can Call Us at 
Newark by Dialing REctor 2-1316-1317 


Ql your books 
tt REO! 


HOOSE as bindings for the books 
on your Spring list the rich, warm 
colors of the Earth itself, the gorgeous 
hues from Latin America and the 
Indians, and the decorative colors of 
our Colonial days. This varied choice, 
found in The Holliston Book of Color, 
offers harmonious backgrounds for de- 
signs, and will give to your entire list 
the sparkle of Spring itself. 
And—more important—the use of 
these colors helps spread the critical 
primary pigments through many colors, 
instead of forced concentration in a 
limited supply of brilliant shades. 


The books here displayed are effec- 
tive examples of the many ways these 
soft colors and Holliston cloths lend 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS themselves to good designs. 
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Editor: David M. Glixon 
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it’s news! 


PLAN LABOR ALLOCATION WPB has established a 
committee to aid in recommending from what less essential 
industries labor may be transferred to more essential ones, as 
well as to estimate whether available manpower is sufficient 
for any certain program. It will also advise individual plants 
what type of work is entitled to receive priority in labor 
supply. 

In this same connection, a joint labor-movement com- 
mittee of the graphic arts industry of Baltimore is en- 
gaged in studying which skilled printing employees can be 
voluntarily transferred to war work. The move is a result of a 
meeting in that city November 12, held to evidence the indus- 
try’s desire to work with the War Manpower Commission. E. 
W. Palmer was chief speaker of the evening. The Graphic Arts 
Ass’n November bulletin emphasizes how much depends upon 
the support accorded the committee in its attempt to correlate 
such transfers without crippling the graphic arts’ interests. 

Meanwhile, hiring rates are frozen, and transfers at wages 
higher than the. going rate for the job are prohibited unless 
approved by WLB. If there is no established rate, the trans- 
fer must be made at the prevailing rate in the area for com- 
parable work. This does not bar employees from changing to 
higher pay jobs in the same plant. Employers of 8 or less 
persons, or those who are covered by a master contract nego— 
tiated on an industry, association, or area-wide basis, are ex- 
empt from these regulations. 

The Wage Hour Division of the Department of Labor is now 
confining its investigations to the period since October 24, 
1940, but this does not deny employees the right to sue for 
wages and damages under the act from the initial date in 1938. 


SKUNKS AND WART HOGS His famous skunk-fur 
binding for “Mein Kampf” is part of the collection of 25 
bindings by Maurice Hamonneau on view December 2-Janu- 
ary 20 in the Book Shop of the American Museum of Natural 
History, Central Park West, N.Y.C. Entitled “The Evolution 
of Binding Materials,” the exhibit includes books hand-bound 
in such conventional materials as sheep, calf, cowhide, Levant, 
and cloth, and finished by tooling and stamping in blind, gold, 
and palladium, as well as inlay and onlay. Other interesting 
recent Hamonneau bindings on display are Baden—Powell’s 
“Hog Hunting or Pig Sticking,” covered with wart-hog 
leather; “Romance of the Horse,” in cordovan; and a memorial 
book to a French Legionnaire, bound in characteristic parts 
of the Legion uniform. 


MAKES PLANE POCKETS Bookbinders’ Corp., Los 
Angeles, is now making plane pockets for the government. 
Constructed partly of wood, the pockets are used as map 
cases. The firm is also producing seats, wash basins, and one 
or two other items for planes, besides carrying on its regular 
business of trade and library binding. 


TO BE NAVY FLYER Alfred P. Jenkins, vice president 
and treasurer of the Richmond, Va., book manufacturers, L. 
H. Jenkins, Inc., has resigned from the WPB Advisory Com- 
mittee on Book Publishing & Manufacturing, to become a 
Lieutenant, Senior Grade, in the U. S. Naval Reserve Aviation. 


BUSINESS LOOKS GOOD Wondering what the future 
of your business may be? Then read this encouraging report 
of a survey conducted among 1500 firms representing 116 
types of business by General Printing Ink Corp., for its Print- 
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ing & Advertising Clinics. ‘The figures certainly indicate that 
there will likely be no reduction and possibly some increase in 
business for enterprising binders. Of the firms queried, 69.8% 
reported they would have the same volume or more of print- 
ing business than previously, 18.11% will have more, 51.7% 
the same, and 25% admitted theirs would be less. 

From 60% to 70% of their manufacturing is devoted to war 
materials by 32.9% of the firms questioned, while 24.9% 
were “all out.” Of the firms responding, 80% plan to use 
direct mail. Asked what their proposed uses of printing 
would be, 40% reported plans for instruction books, 36% 
mentioned catalogs, and 9% instruction booklets. The same 
quality of production is expected to be observed by 68.1%, 
while 5.1% will surpass previous efforts. Copies of the full 
report may be obtained by addressing GPI at 100-6th Ave., 
N.Y.C., mentioning BsBP. 


VICTORY DRIVE UNDER WAY The Graphic Arts 
Victory Campaigns Committee effort to secure greater recog- 
nition of the part printing and its allied arts can play in 
winning the war, is in full swing. Prospectuses based on that 
theme have been sent to hundreds of plants to spur the plan 
to secure contributions based upon a dollar an employee, a 
talent pool has been created to assist in the designing of the 
committee’s advertising and publicity, and a library of infor- 
mation will be founded to assist printers, clients, etc., to 
secure material for war production drive promotions and 
similar campaigns requiring printed matter. 

Four-page inserts in virtually all December graphic arts 
trade magazines will explain the GAVCC campaign and solicit 
funds for its support. This drive should arouse particular 
interest among pamphlet binders since if its proves successful, 
as it evidently will, the “push” that it will give commercial 
printing in its effort to line up with the war effort, cannot help 
but produce orders for many binders. Printing and advertising 
can do much to publicize the nation’s war program, its objec- 
tives and methods, and in so doing, butter the industry’s 
own bread, and in many instances, supply the bread. 


CONVERSION Conversion of a hydraulic press not unlike 
those used by bookbinders for embossing, into a broaching 
machine for war work, recently won the commendation of the 
WPB for a Dayton (Ohio) manufacturer. Adaptation of the 
hydraulic press eliminated the need for a 10-ton broaching 
machine. Moreover it can be operated by its original operating 
personnel, thus saving time and cost of training new operators. 


CHICAGO PROBLEM Here’s an _ indication of the 
difficulties being encountered by the nation’s binders. One 
Chicago firm normally has a staff of 180 men. Fifty have 
been called to war. To take up the slack, the plant has been 
using many boys in the 18-19 age group, besides boys who 
come in to work a few hours after school. Now that they are 
enlisting rapidly, plant officials are planning to train women 
to fill their places. In training new help, no school has been 
created; rather each new employee is assigned to the best 
workers in each department, from whom they get individual 
instruction. After the initial lessons the new hand works 
along with the expert to be sure that all the processes are 
understood. Leading executives maintain that if key men in 
their plants had not been drafted, the work now being de- 
manded so loudly could have been handled in its normal 
scheduled time. Meanwhile, columns of bindery “help wanted” 
ads appear in the papers, stressing fine working conditions 
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and ease of access from all parts of the city. They appeal 
for both bindery girls and for older men to be paid while 
learning the bindery business. 


WAGE HOUR HEARING he historic anniversary of 
December 7 was selected for a second hearing to be held upon 
the recommendation of a minimum wage of 40c an hour in the 
printing and publishing and allied graphic arts industries, 
after the first hearing on November 9 resulted in no decision. 
The session was to be held in the Washington offices of the 
Department of Labor, with Maj. Robert M. Campbell presid- 





By Frank Myrick 


. 
<€ AESAR’S GHosT! 


Man, 
that price is an awful lot higher than you charged me 
last fall for practically the same book,” Baskerville ex- 


ploded. Baskerville, who is the production director of 
Smith & King Publishing Co., had just glanced at the 
manufacturing estimate on a 256-page book handed him 
by the head of Jones Book Mfg. Co. “I want to know 
why. Who are you, Jesse James’ kid brother ?”’ 

“Sounds like it, doesn’t it?’’ Jones admitted. “But I 
can’t help it. That doesn’t begin to represent the costs 
I’m facing, and even if I were to book a hundred similar 
jobs, I'd be lucky if I showed up more than a nickel 
profit. 

“How come? Well, just listen to some of the things 
I’ve got to do within the next few days, and you'll have a 
pretty good idea of the reason. When I'm back at the 
office, the first thing for me to do is to sit down and talk 
over with my foremen how we're going to replace five 
men that leave for army service next week. Two of 
them are expert folder operators, two others casemakers, 
and the last a cutter. Yes, we'll advertise, we'll haunt 
the union offices, and we'll even try to train for those 
jobs some of the 18-19-year-old kids we were finally 
able to hire last week. 

“But what good will it do? Those same kids are 
virtually 1-A right now. Just about the time we've 
taught them the rudiments and they’re beginning to 
get the idea, the army will say, ‘now!’ and off they go! 
Or if the army rejects them, what do you suppose will 
happen? You've guessed it, right to the nearest war 
production center, to work for $50 a week. What would 
happen to us and to you if we tried to meet that wage? 
That would be the end of $1-$3 books, wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe you're right,’ Baskerville murmured. 

“That's not all. Practically every day we lose several 
young men in the so-called ‘unskilled’ classifications, who 
have been with us for some time. The output of skilled 
men depends on the kind of help they get from these 
‘unskilled’ workers. When we replace them with others 
it takes time to make them as useful as their predecessors 
to the skilled men they assist. First thing you know, the 
production of the skilled men is retarded and up goes the 
cost per 1000 books. It’s all because of the highly 
mechanized character of bindery production. Output 
depends on the combined efforts and skill of the entire 
machine team, headed by the skilled men.” 
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WV hat price book manufacture? 








ing. An industry committee, meeting in N.Y.C. September 29, 
recommended almost unanimously that such a rate be adopted. 
Some 45,000 employees would be affected by issuance of an 
order. 


ASK MORE BOND AGENCIES _ The government is ap- 
pealing to more firms to undertake to become issuing agents 
for War Savings Bonds, so as to encourage as well as facilitate 
employees’ purchase of such bonds. The government intends to 
maintain its practice of voluntary purchase through payroll 
deduction, rather than install compulsory buying. 







An illuminating dialog wherein a publisher's 
production director who asks “How come?” 
gets an earful from a book manufacturer 





“Why don’t you hire more girls, then?’ Baskerville 
demanded. Everybody else seems to be doing all right 
with them.” 


why not girls? 


“SuRE, we can try to hire girls. We already have 50 
of them now. You know what a job you have getting a 
good stenographer. Imagine ours in hiring a dozen or so 
girls every now and then, against the competition of 
high-pay government and war-industry jobs. Besides, 
merely hiring girls does not solve our problem. They 
must be trained until they attain some skill in bindery 
work. There are also some heavy lifting and pulling 


jobs that a girl just hasn’t the strength to handle. 


“To return to my schedule. At two o'clock a bunch 
of us will sit down with the union men to discuss the 
new contract. Generally speaking, there will be a notice- 
able jump in wages, which is to be expected; for those 
men can’t buy the eggs for 35c or the meat for $2 that 
they used to, any more than you. 

“Tomorrow morning, I have a conference with a half- 
dozen supply men to figure out how and when they'll be 
able to deliver the materials we need. We'll get them, 
I know, but their makers are up against the same jams— 
higher labor and materials, and all the rest of it. 

“That's only part. There are a lot more factors to 
that increase in the price I gave you. Even when we are 
able to secure new help, we have to go through a long 
process of training them, and needless to say, for quite 
a period of time the new workers’ production rate is 
nowhere near that of the workers they replace. If one 
department is slowed down, the production of the entire 
plant is badly reduced, because the making of a book 
is not like the manufacturing of an article assembled 
out of many parts. A book consists of only two units; 
the cover and the body. Most of the work is on the body 
of the book, and if the flow of work on the bodies of 
books is slowed down at one point, it holds up work all 
along the line.” 


what about overtime? 


“How apovuTt more overtime?” Baskerville asked. 

“The shortage of skilled and other help makes it 
necessary to work our employees overtime for several 
hours every day,” Jones rejoined. “And think how much 
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extra it costs. Besides, it results in the additional wear 
on the machines from extra shifts and steady running at 
high speed. This brings us still closer to the day when 
repairs and replacements are going to be called for. If 
you've had occasion recently to try to get a piece of iron 
or steel, you have a good idea of what we’re up against. 
Sure, we can get a priority rating, but with things 
popping in Africa and the Pacific, there’s lots more need 
for new tank armor than there is for replacing a worn 
drive shaft in a lining-up machine—and can you blame 
anyone? The war comes first. 

“Another disadvantage is that, having our men and 
women put in overtime beyond reasonable periods, their 
fatigue increases and accumulates. The result of this 
is reduced production per hour not only during the over- 
time but even, in some cases, during the regular shift. 
The wearing effect of overtime on our men and women 
is possibly even more serious than it is on our machines. 

“All these facts might not be so bad if things worked 
out so that we got a job within a few days after we 
quote on it. You know how it is—many orders don’t 
come through for weeks. If the reverse were true, we 
could figure on our costs remaining stable for a few 
weeks, but when a couple of months go by, there’s no 
telling where costs will be. Consequently our figure is 
all out of line, and if we took orders at the original price 
we quoted we would either be crazy or heading straight 
for a. shutdown.” 

“T think I begin to see the light,’ Baskerville said, 
“but I still don’t see just how this increases the price. 
In what departments do your costs show the biggest 
increase?” 


percentages 


“IT wave the figures right here,” responded the book 
manufacturer heaving a sigh as he reached into his coat 
pocked. “Taking the rate in effect on August 1, 1941, 
as a base, binding costs had gone up 5 to 10% by last 
April 1. From that same August day to date it has in- 
creased anywhere from 33 to 45%. These percentages 
are based on costs of materials, labor, and overhead. You 
get off lucky on composition and presswork. Composition 
has only increased about 20%, presswork 10% in the 
same period. 

“The whole cost picture is complicated still more by 
increases in cost of and delays in securing materials. 
Time was when we could pretty well depend upon sup- 
pliers and publishers to keep their promises on dates 
when cloth, sheets, and other items would be delivered. 
Now we have to hire extra clerical help and spend 
more time following up on the promises. Yet we realize 
it isn’t wholly your fault—it’s a vicious chain of prom- 
ises that have to be broken right down the line.” 

“But holy smoke!” Baskerville exclaimed, pounding 
his desk. “It just occurred to me that practically all you 
fellows are swamped with increased business. That 
ought to offset some if not all of the increased costs.” 

“TI only wish you were right,” Jones groaned, “but as 
the song goes, ‘It ain’t necessarily so.’ Our studies have 
shown that overhead costs in labor alone, represented by 
wages for supervisors, maintenance men, porters, stock- 
room men, and clerical salaries, have increased enough 
to match the bigger volume, chiefly through increases in 
personnel and rates of pay. 

“The turnover in these classifications has been almost 
as great as in productive labor, and this too has cost us 
more. For example, we need several more girls merely to 
look after the personnel records we keep, many of which 
are required by federal, state, and municipal authorities. 

“Guess you're right,” interjected the production man. 
“We're experiencing the same thing around here.” 
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“ , , Let me think . . . Acme stole me from 
Excelsior . . . Thunder Bird stole me from Acme. 
. . Ye gods! | don’t work here any more!” 


“Added up together,” Jones nodded, ‘they more than 
absorb the extra margin created by more business, so 
that the added direct productive labor cost must still be 
accounted for if we’re to stay in business. If we don’t 
pass them on—overtime costs, decreased output per 
man-hour, scarcity of trained help, etc.—we’ll soon find 
ourselves with a ‘for sale’ sign on the door.” 


adjusting prices 


“I tHink I begin to understand,’ Baskerville said 
thoughtfully. “Just how will you adjust prices to meet 
the problem?” 

“I was coming to that. Under the present law, we are 
not affected by price ceilings, except upon salaries and 
wages in general, and upon some supplies. Don’t be 
alarmed, we don’t intend to keep raising prices in- 
definitely and indiscriminately. If we did, the govern- 
ment would step in. We do mean to reach a fair rate, 
which will enable us to meet the increased costs in both 
labor and supplies. We have already begun a serious 
study of how to replace lost workers and train the in- 
experienced. We won’t skimp on quality of work, either. 

“However, we must maintain a pricing schedule 
which takes these things into consideration, and we must 
raise those prices which have heretofore been based 
upon pre- or early-war conditions. 


help wanted 


“IS THERE ANY WAY we publishers can help?” inquired 
Baskerville. 

“You bet! You can cooperate in scheduling your books 
with us, taking advantage of certain machine capacities 
that are more frequently available than others and 
making sure that you keep your promises in getting 
materials such as copy, illustrations, dies, jackets, etc., 
into our hands strictly on time. That way we can 
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schedule your rush dates with confidence that we'll not 
have to make labor-wasting changes in our plans every 
few hours of the day because you fail to make good.” 
“You can help us a lot, too, by avoiding ‘freak’ speci- 
fications, and, when something unusual does come up, by 
consulting us well beforehand. Try to avoid excessive 
amounts of pasting. For instance, if there are 16 pages 
of illustrations printed on paper different from the text 
paper, they should be printed, folded, and sewn as one 
signature, or else handled as four 4-page outside wraps, 
-ather than tipped as 8 single inserts. some inside an? 
some outside of the signatures.” 
“Make no mistake—things won’t get any better in 





1. THE CLOTH 


Unper tue present con- 
ditions there are many pen-ruling plants that are obliged 
to defer, until after Victory, the purchase of new equip- 
ment and parts. To preserve existing machines and to 
keep them operating at the highest possible efficiency, 
the following hints should prove helpful. First we shall 
discuss the care and operation of the cloth for the ruling 
machine. 

The paper ruler is very often confronted with the 
ruled line not registering perfectly. In many cases this 
is due to the ruling cloth. The cloth is one of the prin- 
cipal units of any ruling machine, and one which gives 
the operator most concern. 

Practically all textiles are woven under tension in 
both warp and filling. For obvious reasons the textile 
machinery is designed to operate this way. From the 
moment the gray goods enters upon its course of dyeing, 
bleaching, and finishing, it is subjected to a continuous 
repetition of pulling and stretching, particularly warp- 
wise, until it is ready to be cut up. 

When fabric, thus treated, is finally made into a fin- 
ished ruling machine cloth, it awaits only a favorable 
opportunity to change its dimensions. This opportunity 
occurs as soon as the cloth is dampened, or—as is often 
the case—when too much ink is allowed to syphon 
through the pens onto the cloth, when too large a gap is 
allowed between running sheets. The dampening of the 
cloth acts as a lubricant, allowing the fibers to readjust 
themselves. The fibers also swell and as the varns are 
twisted, the swelling causes them to shorten. The com- 
bination of swelling and shortening. owing to the twist. 
further causes of shrinkage of the fabric because of this 
readjustment of the position of the yarn. 


dampen the cloth 
InasmvcH as the principal cause of the shrinkage in the 
cloth when subjected to the ruling pens is mechanical. 
the most effective treatment to prevent shrinkage. twis'- 
ing of yarns, etc., may be found in mechanically rear- 
ranging the fibers to the same extent that thev would 
arrange themselves when subjected to a full dampness 
of the cloth in the ruling machine. This can be accom- 
plished in several ways. 

The quickest and simplest method would be the spong- 
ing of the cloth with clear, cold water. After the cloth 
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HBetter maintenance, better ruling 


Vice-President and Secretary, John McAdams & Sons, Norwalk, Conn. 


this labor and supply situation. Manpower reports for 
October show 1,600,000 unemployed, a 59% reduction 
from a year ago. Deduct from that figure the ‘unem- 
ployables’ and figure out for yourself what’s left, and 
what our chances of employing them are, with the war 
industries calling for more and more men, not to men- 
tion the Army and Navy.” 

Jones stood up and reached for his hat. “I think 
I’ve talked long enough about my troubles,” he said, 
“but I hope I’ve made clear why that new price must 
stand. May I book the order?” 

“You certainly may. And I'll take it when I can 
get it!” 





By Albert Broadmeyer 


is thoroughly dampened, loosen it as much as possible. 
Run the machine at a slow speed, drop the cloth guide 
fingers, and let the cloth run in the center of the ma- 
chine. As the cloth dries, gradually tighten to its natural 
operating tension. Allow the machine to run at a slow 
speed until the cloth is perfectly dry. The drying can 
be expedited by fastening an ordinary fan to the machine 
and letting the air blow from above or below the cloth. 

This rearranging of the fibers in the cloth as it is 
properly positioned in the ruling machine, has its proper 
effect in getting the sheets to register. Provided, how- 
ever, that all other units of the machine, such as guide 
‘and rollers, are in good condition and in proper aline- 
ment. 
correcting register 
Bap REGISTER in a sheet, or rather on a stock of paper, 
can be traced to its source of trouble. For instance, 
if the line runs in zigzag on the sheet from a given 
heading, the trouble can be attributed to the cloth. If the 
register is out only one way, the trouble is not in the 
cloth. It can be in the guide, or in one of the rollers 
being out of true, or in the bearings of some of these 
rollers being out of alinement, either not parallel or not 
level with the large feed roller on the ruling machine. 

For obvious reasons a new cloth can often give the 
operator as much trouble as old and used cloths, in ob- 
taining register on the sheet. However, the same pro- 
cedure described above for rearranging the fibers, ap- 
plies to new cloths as well as to old. 

Since the cloth varies in width, the edges will zigzag 
back and forth. This has nothing to do with poor regis- 
tration as long as the center of the cloth runs true. 

The surface of the cloth is continuously exposed to 
dust and should be frequently dusted with a stuff brush. 
Occasionally the surface of the cloth absorbs dirt and 
grease, and the pens, when coming in contact with the 
cloth, will pick up the grease. When the pens again rest 
on the paper, the lines will rule only partly or not at 
all. 

This condition, when bad, will require the cloth to 
be cleaned: or the operator can sponge the surface of 
the cloth. first with carbon tetrachloride and afterward 
with one-half pound of Oakite dissolved in luke-warm 
water. This is done by standing at the rear of the 
machine and, while it is in motion. sponging the cloth. 


The cloth should be kept in motion until drv. 
(To be continued) 
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ds AN INTERESTING ADDRESS 
a few months ago, at the Assn. of American Railroads 
meeting at Pittsburgh, Dr. J. R. Garner made this re- 
mark: 

‘What happens to the individual as a direct result of 
fatigue? His ability to perform is reduced, his output 
is diminished, the quality of his production is lowered, 
his mental aptitude is retarded; his susceptibility to 
disease is increased in direct ratio to the lowering of his 
vitality, he is much more liable to commit errors, and his 
likelihood to sustain personal injuries is greatly 
enhanced.” 

Simple logic indicates that fatigue takes a heavy toll 
in bookbinding as in anything else. Perhaps even more. 

One of the most important contributions to fatigue is 
improper posture. It is impossible for an individual to 
keep up a high standard of efficiency unless he is 
seated properly. Despite the 
fact that research has re- 

peatedly revealed __ this 
simple fact, a plant equip- 
ped with correctly de- 
signed chairs is a rare 
thing indeed. 
Improper posture does 
double damage. Among 


The right height, 
and back support 
lightens the day’s 
bindery work. 


employees a slouched position 
will cause rounded shoulders, a 
flattened chest, curvature of the 
spine and a half-dozen other 
physical distortions. So far as production is con- 
cerned, it causes loss of speed and efficiency, reduction 
of work, and consequently, loss of profits. : 
insufficient oxygen 

8 Wuen a person is in a slouched position the cubical 
area of his chest is reduced by about one-seventh. Thus 
there will be a deficiency of about three cubic inches of 
air at each inspiration. Over eight hours this amounts to 
about 25,000 cubic inches—a heavy loss of oxygen. 
Furthermore, carbon-dioxide accumulates in the blood 
stream, further contributing to fatigue. 

Now as everyone knows, every act originates in the 
brain. To function properly, the brain needs the right 
amount of oxygenated blood. If the brain receives a 
proper amount of oxygenated blood, and if the wastes 
are efficiently carried out, fatigue is unusually slow in 
developing. 

The slouched position cramps heart action, cuts down 
the amount as well as the quality of blood reaching the 
brain. Fatigue then begins to develop: its symptoms are 
a sleepy feeling, yawning, stretching; furthermore, the 
person fails to respond readily, slows up in his work. 
good posture 
 Wuart is THE coRRECT posiTIoN? Quoting Dr. 
Garner again: “A perpendicular line dropped along the 
side of a person standing with a correct posture should 
pass through the center of the ear, center of the 
shoulder, center of the hip, center of the outside of the 
knee, and center of the external malleolus at the ankle. 
In a proper posture the varied parts of the body are 
so superimposed upon each other that the forces of 
gravity play a large role in maintaining the attitude 
with a minimum of physical or mental exertion. 

“When seated, there must of necessity be flexion at 
the hip and knee; the head and trunk should be main- 
tained in as nearly a corresponding attitude as possible 
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to that of the standing posture. Where work will not 
permit of this erect attitude being maintained through- 
out, the head may be slightly inclined forward without 
disturbing the erect attitude of the spine; or should 
forward inclination of the body be required, it should be 
accomplished by pivoting at the hip joint and not by 
slouching at the spine.” 

It is a fact that American machines and methods are 
the most efficient in the world. Our equipment accom- 
plishes miracles. Yet we frequently see workers at the 
machines ‘seated on fruit boxes and kitchen chairs! It 
would be amusing were it not so tragic in its conse- 
quences. 


the right chair 


WHAT MAKES A PROPER CHAIR? What type of seating 
assures proper, correct posture? Fortunately, these 
questions are easy to answer. 

The best of these chairs are steel constructed for 
rigidity; they have saddle-shaped birch seats; the back- 
rest is correctly shaped and mounted on adjustable 
braces; the legs are adjustable as to height. This 
type of chair “fits the worker.” It is adjusted to the 
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physical size of the employee—whether she’s tall and 
slim or short and squat. 

Similarly constructed chairs, though without the ad- 
justable features, are entirely suitable for average- 
sized individuals. 

Also, there are variations in the styles and construc- 
tions of proper seating. Certain chairs have revolving 
seats: ideal for efficient operations such as multiple 
gathering. Others have seats that are broad in width 
but narrow in depth: for use where employee must lean 
forward. 

A good factory chair has many other features that we 
need not study (for instance, the backrest must not be 
too large, lest it interfere with the action of the elbows). 
The important thing to consider is the comfort of the 
employee, and to respect her wishes when seating is 
being considered. 

From the practical point of view, sound proper seat 
ing soon pays for itself. It helps increase production 
by reducing fatigue; it aids in turning out better work; 
it cuts down on sloppy work. Furthermore, a properly 
seated worker is happier at her job; she feels better at 
the end of the day, has better morale. 








Tue rimst ann most in- 
portant steps of all have been taken in the formation of a 
National Association of Trade Binders. One was the 
inaugural meeting of eastern members of the organiza- 
tion committee at the Hotel Pennsylvania, N.Y.C., Mon- 
day, November 16, at which the group embarked upon 
a satisfactory discussion of the objectives of such an 
association, many of which have only been vaguely ex- 
pressed in ,the past. Now that these have been brought 
into the open, an opportunity is provided for both critics 
and adherents of each and all of them to have their way. 

Indicative of this is the following summary of the 
points discussed at the meeting, conducted by Chairman 
J. Raymond Tiffany. A discussion of the wire situation, 
and the suggested restrictions imposed by N.Y.C. bind- 
ers—approved by E. W. Palmer of WPB—revealed 
that most committee members thought nationwide con- 
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Booxsinpinc & Book PropuctTion, : 
50 Union Square, N.Y.C. : 
I agree with the Organization Committee that the National : 
Association of Trade and Pamphlet Binders should be 4 
formed immediately, and my firm will be glad to become 4 
a member. Please keep us informed of progress. (My sig- 1% 
— below indicates my interest but does not obligate 4 
me. + 
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certed action for conservation would be helpful. Unani- 
mous in their belief in the need for a national body, the 
committee felt that its ends would be best served by 
limiting membership to trade binders as such, possibly 
admitting printer-binders later as associate members. 
The national body will not interfere with local asso- 
ciations or affairs, it was agreed, and should concentrate 
now upon these major objectives; clarification of the 
manpower situation, and a study of materials shortages. 
An educational program to enhance recognition of indus- 
try should be started subsequently. 

Two other important objectives are: to secure capable 
representation to provide constant contact with Federal 
agencies such as WPB and OPA, and to use that representa- 
tion to demonstrate the industry’s importance both in and 
out of governmental circles. To implement this program, a 
tentative annual budget was set at $15,000, based upon mem- 
bership fees of from $25 to $50 per firm annually. 

Those attending the session were: New York City: O. K. 
Eden (Binders Group, N. Y. Employing Printers Ass’n.), 
S. W. McDonnall (Union Bindery), Joseph Siegel (Trade 
Bindery), and D. J. Wade (Houston Bindery); Hartford, 
Conn.: George F. Fisher (Fisher Bindery); Passaic, N. J.: 
Henry Horowitz (A. Horowitz & Son); Philadelphia: Charles 
Hartman (Hartman Co.) and Louis D. Weissgerber (Phila- 
delphia Bindery); Baltimore: Joseph Kinlein (Optic Bind- 
ery); Charlotte, N. C.: J. R. Madagan (Carolina Ruling & 
Binding Co.); Chairman Tiffany, and Corresponding Secre- 
tary David M. Glixon (BaBP). 

The second important step was the meeting of midwestern 
members of the organization committee with Judge Tiffany at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, November 30. 

Among those in attendance were H. L. Feiereisen (Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa), A. Lewin (J. Lewin Bookbinding & Sample 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.), and William F. Sage (Commercial Bind- 
ery, Detroit). It was unanimously agreed that steps should 
be taken immediately to launch the national association. 

New England trade binders also planned to meet this month. 
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“D.B.C.” It isn’t often that we 
can—or should—devote the entire 
Bookvertising Dept. to 3 books, but 
as the orators say: “There comes a 
rere ”. Right here and now 
we want to present the D.B.C.—Dis- 
tinguished Bookvertising Cross—to 
three titles that have sprung right 
from the bookbinding industry it- 
self. The entire trio are of historical 
importance because they recount the 
history of 3 particularly important 
divisions of the industry: book cloth 
manufacture, the making of binders 
board, and the production of blank- 
books and loose-leaf binders. 

Ken ye Davey board? Ken ye 
Interlaken cloth? Ken ye Boorum 
& Pease? Ken ye beat the fact that 
within the past 2 months each of 
these famous names has bookvertised 
itself into even greater fame? 


FOUNDER’ The Davey Co. was 
founded by William B. Davey, who 
as a young man emigrated in 1816 
from England to America. He set 
up his first board mill at Bloom- 
field, N. J., where for years, start- 
ing with the familiar tar board of 
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FOR CREATIVE 


the day, he carried out experiments 
aimed at improving binders board, 
in which his sons, Edmund H. and 
W. O. Davey, later aided him. All 
this is told by author Frank Romer 
n “100 Years of Books,’ which was 
announced in BsBP’s September 
issue. 

The Davey Co.’s anniversary offer- 
ing is pleasantly deceptive, for on 
picking up a book of this nature, 
one expects to be confronted with 
monotonous historical detail and in- 
comprehensible illustrations of manu- 
facturing processes. Not this book! 
It does describe the growth of the 
company and its search for a per- 
fected product. But so well does it 
camouflage the material, that the 
reader feels he is merely reading an 
interesting story of the past ten 
decades, with occasional mention of 
the sponsor. 

A high spot of “100 Years of 
Books” is the review of the manu- 
facture of board, so graphic that you 
feel almost as if you were a piece of 
waste paper becoming part of a 
sheet of Davey board. Giant rollers 
grind the paper into shreds and 
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Two stages in the predinctien of (left) binders board and (above) book cloth 
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BINDERS 


By Herbert j. Stoeckel 


mix it with hot water into a pulp. 
By the time the Jordan engines are 
through with it, any resemblance to 
the original scrap of paper is not 
only coincidental but impossible. 
From this mass, the wet machine 
forms the continuous web of wet 
board which is subsequently sheeted. 
Pressing, drying, calendering, in- 
specting, and calipering complete the 
production stages for a finished sheet 
of board for bookbinders. Davey is 
also supplying Uncle Sam much of 
the board needed for fixed ammuni- 
tion. 

The firm had 3000 copies of this 
beautiful volume printed and dis- 
tributed to publishers, bookbinders, 
and others interested in the graphic 
arts and bookmaking in particular. 
Needless to say, it evoked a hearty 


response. 

“100 Years or Booxs” (92 PP» 53,” 
x 8”): author, Frank Romer; designer, 
Mahlon Cline of Rudge’s, under super- 
vision of Frank Romer; printers, letter- 
press, William E. Rudge’s Sons; sheet- 
fed gravure, Photogravure & Color Co.; 
binder, Russell-Rutter Co.; text stock, 
gray-white antique finish Bethany book; 
end papers and cover, light gray Strath- 
more ‘Troubadour antique; backbone 
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cloth, Bancrofts’ blue linen; stamping, 
genuine gold leaf; sides printed in ma- 
roon, gray, and blue. 


PLANT TOUR Interlaken Mills, 
manufacturers of bookcloth, has since 
its start in 1883, earned a prom- 
inent place in the minds of book- 
binders and publishers. Only a lim- 
ited number of them have ever seen 
cloth manufactured, however. With 
travel so limited today, chances are 
slim that many will get up to Inter- 
laken Mills to obtain a first-hand 
picture of the process. 

Treasurer J. Frank Morrissey 
sagely decided to conduct such a 
tour of the mill by means of the most 
natural substitute, a book. Superbly 
printed and bound, the book does 
exactly what Morrissey suggests in 
buyers “a 
fairly good idea of our plants, their 
mechanical equipment, and how we 
produce and finish cloth. We hope 
our book also conveys something of 
the fine quality of our workmanship 
and materials, and the care we exer- 


the foreword, gives 


cise in maintaining control of our 
product.” 

Morrissey himself planned the 
contents and wrote “A Pictorial Sur- 
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100 Years of Books 
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vey. While it would not be possible 
to tell the whole technical story of 
bookcloth manufacture in the book’s 
40 pages, the remarkably clear half- 
tones and text adequately explain 
the process to buyers of bookcloth, 
most of whom already have a gen- 
eral knowledge of the processes here 
pictured and described. 

Leading off with views of the 
Harris and Fiskeville mills, the book 
continues with the names and photo- 
graphs of company executives and 
representatives. Terse paragraphs 
detail the physical equipment of each 
mill and the facilities available in 
each of these Rhode Island communi- 
ties. From this point onward, 30 
pictures take the reader on an es- 
corted tour of the mill, the more en- 
joyable since the reader can study 
each process as long as he desires. 

He learns how, after the bales of 
raw cotton have been treated by 
breakers, the cotton is run through 
pickers, carders, spinners, etc., until 
the finished grey goods is ready for 
the dye works and the finishing mill. 

After careful shearing and _in- 
spection, the cloth is bleached, dried, 
and dyed any one of a number of se- 
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lected colors. Starch or pyroxylin 
fillings are applied, and the cloth is 
sent to the huge calenders. Many of 
these processes are illustrated in the 
book. 

It was back in 1809 that a group 
of Rhode Islanders built a textile 
mill near Cranston and Coventry, 
naming their firm the Arkwright Co. 
Five years later, Governor Elisha 
Harris founded the Harris Manu 
facturing Co., in nearby Harris. The 
two mills were subsequently merged 
for the manufacture of bookcloth. 
Another Governor, Henry Howard, 
Harris’ son-in-law, together with 
his own son-in-law, Edward C. Buck 
lin, enlarged the company in 1883 
and renamed it Interlaken Mills. 
The original ivy-covered Harris Mil!, 
re-equipped with modern machinery, 
is still in use. 

“A PicroriaL Survey” (40 pp., 61/,” 
x 91"): author, J. Frank Morrissey; 
designer, Brad Stephens & Co.; printer, 
Daniels Ptg. Co., Boston; binder, Robert 
Burlen & Son, Boston; text stock, Dill & 
Collins Dulbrite High White; cover 
stock, Interlaken Arco-4 linen, rust; 
stamping, genuine gold leaf. 


REPORTING PROGRESS it’s a 
pretty safe bet that not many of the 
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readers of this column knew that 
Boorum & Pease, the big loose-leaf 
and blankbook manufacturers, once 
specialized in publishing popular 
classics. That’s just one of the aston- 
ishing facts of this century-old firm's 
history as related in its anniversary 
book, “The Story of A Century,” 
issued last month. 

BsBP did not fail to take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to produce a 
smart-looking bookvertisement. It 
opens with a background chapter on 
America in the 1840's, then proceeds 
with a carefully detailed story of the 
rise of the firm to its present emi- 
nence. Some of the highlights of that 
story were told in our August issue, 
particularly those dealing with the 
initial founding of the firm by one 
Arthur Morrell, an English book- 
binder, and the advent of William B. 
Boorum. The young apprentice be- 
came a part owner and helped design 
many of the new styles of binders 
and books introduced to meet the 
skyrocketing record-keeping needs of 
America’s industrial growing pains 
in the last half of the 19th century. 

Approximately 10,000 copies of 
this attractive volume, have been is- 
sued to BaP distributors and _ re- 





B G P, too, is rightfully proud 
of its achievements 


tailers throughout the country, and 
have elicited an appreciative re- 
sponse from all who have seen it. 
The book has certainly earned a 
place among volumes dealing with 
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Interlaken takes you behind the warp 


CLOTH ROOM 










progress in the bookbinding industry 


and the business world. 

“THe Story or a Century” (42 pp., 
6%"x10"): author and designer, William 
Bb. Marsh of Rudge’s; printer, letter- 
press, William E. Rudge’s Sons; sheet- 
fed gravure, Photogravure & Color Co., 
binder, Russell-Rutter Co.; text stock, 
Madison gravure; end papers, Linweave 
tan laid text; cover, Worthy Coronet. 


Will the gentlemen who performed 
these masterpieces of bookvertising 
step to the front of the ranks to re- 
ceive their medals? Thank you! 

Now we'll announce the lesson for 
next month. It’s to be on instruc- 
tion books, which overnight have be- 
come wartime “musts.”” Consumers 
everywhere are anxiously demanding 
instructions on how to preserve ap- 
pliances, motor cars, furniture, and 
what-have-you. Instruction books are 
the logical method of disposing of 
these demands, while doing a quiet 
but neat little job of building up 
goodwill for the manufacturer for 
post war years. In that article, an- 
other in our series of who-and-how- 
they-dun-it’s, we'll review some past 
successes, and offer some advice on 
how to create some new ones. We'll 
list sources and hints on how to get 
orders for this type of book. 
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164 Laidlaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. Mills at: Downingtown, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 


Distributors in All Principal Cities 


Canadian Representative: The Brown Brothers, Ltd., Toronto, 2 
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HE LOVES IT! For a long time 
now, we've been pretty much in dis- 
favor with some of our military 
friends, because of our insistence 
that anybody who ever worked in a 
bookbindery would feel right at home 
in the Armored Force. What could a 
jeep do that a folding machine can’t? 
Or a tank, that a smasher can’t do 
better? we’ve argued. As for battle 
noises, there’s enough normal racket 
in a really busy bindery to sound 
like a first-class fray. 

The other day we galloped into 
the office shouting “Eureka,” for we 
had proof that a bindery employee 
in the army would be right at home 
—be delirious with joy, we might 
almost say. Read what one such 
chap wrote his former employers, 
Morris and Fay Margouis of the 
F. M. Charlton Co., N.Y.C., pam- 
phlet bindery: 

“Somebody should have told me about 
this earlier. Seems to me I’ve been miss- 
ing something. Army life is the thing. 
Traveling at the government’s expense, 
in de luxe style—eating the best foods— 
sleeping in the finest quarters—WOW ! 

“Also included in this camp are two 
other former employees of Charlton. So 
we are now organizing our own Charlton 
battalion. Don’t offer me a raise, be- 
cause I won’t quit!” 


SCRAPPED Admiral Togo has 
just had 3 more tons of evidence 
presented to him to prove that he 
will not dictate the peace in the 
White House. The evidence, pic- 
tured herewith, was supplied by 
jovial Joz Getrier of the John M. 
Gettler Co., N.Y.C., and consisted 
of the firm’s veteran safe. Its doors 
have clanged shut on Gettler rec- 
ords each night for many a year, and 
Joe’s only regret is that it couldn’t 
serve as a repository for Hitler, 
Hirohito, Benito & Co. Gettler is 
wearing the uniform coat of his shop 
foreman, Frep Kraemer, who just 
recently entered the Coast Guard as 
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a Chief Bos’n’s Mate. Joe himself 
was a member of the Naval Reserve 
in the World War, which might ac- 
count for the excellent fit. 


DESTINY! It’s strange how often 
destiny intervenes—particularly in 
bookbinding—to prevent a chap from 
neglecting the traditional family oc- 
cupation for some other field. We 
were reminded of this the other day 
in a chat with Harry Sima, superin- 
tendent of JosepH Ruzicka’s plant 
in Baltimore—we happened to catch 
him between air-raid precautions 
lessons. 

We'll let you in on a little family 
history: Joseph Ruzicka is Harry’s 
uncle. Thanks to him and to a 
schoolboy experience, Harry wound 
up in a bindery instead of becoming 
an electrician or florist as he had 
first planned. 

It all started when the boy Harry 
visit his grandfather’s bindery—V. 
Ruzicka Sons—just to gather up the 
scraps of colored paper from the 





“Admiral” Joe 
offers Exhibit A for scrap 


floor. Later, when he had vainly 
sought employment in his favored 
trades, the boy’s father inquired if 
Uncle Joe would take the lad on as 
an apprentice. That was April 2, 
1902, and Harry was only 14. For 
6 long days—7 a.m. to 6 p.m.—of 
running errands and cleaning shop, 
Harry was paid $2. 

“I gradually forgot my first 
loves,” Sima reminisced, “especially 
after I won a place on the bench 
and got a chance to admire the beau- 
tiful skins we bought in 100-dozen 
lots those days. When our only 
finisher quit, Uncle Joe put me in 
his place. 

“One year I'll never forget is 
1921, for it was then we bought our 
first oversewing machine and I was 
made shop fore- 
man. Business was 
so good that we 
opened our second 
shop in Greens- 
boro, N. C., just a 
year before the de- 
pression. In 1935 
I was made super- 
intendent here.” 

Harry was mar- 
ried in 1907 after 
a shop romance, and the first of his 
four children—two boys and two 
girls—was born the following year, 
when he was making $13.50 a week. 
All four are married now, and Harry 
has three grandsons to boot. 

His éarly fondness for electricity 
still crops up. He has built some 
elaborate electrical Christmas gar- 
dens which are the talk of the neigh- 
borhood. Outdoor gardening, ama- 
teur movies, and appearances with 
his beloved mandolin at church af- 
fairs and at the local radio station 
consume the remainder of his free 
hours. But Sima still gets his big- 
gest thrill out of working, say, on a 
book to be bound in rich brown calf, 
tooled in 15th-century style, over real 
oak boards, the whole sewn, laced-in, 
and bound in a fashion befitting the 
priceless material it contains. That’s 
it in the picture—can you blame him? 





Harry Sima 


HERE & THERE Fpwan H. Zerze, 
president of the Burkhart Co., was a 
member of the nominating committee of 
the T'ypothetae-Franklin Assn., Detroit, 
its nominee for that body’s president, 
Witu1am Kurrkunn, was later unani- 
mously elected... . 

He’s an electrical worker in the San 
Pedro, Cal., shipyards, is Grorce Friep- 
MAN Of Bookbinders Corp., Los Angeles, 
and formerly associated with the pam- 
phlet binding industry in N.Y.C. Al- 
though he already had some knowledge 
of electricity, Friedman took a special 
course last summer to prepare for his 
new job.... 
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Thorofare, HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY 


In free America, we can still buy and read and give good books. Thorofare, 
by Christopher Morley, is one of the timely new books everybody will enjoy. 
This story of “the Americanization of Jeff Barton,” as the New York Times 
describes it, reveals with magnificent zest the comedy of life on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Its rich gallery of living characters revolves around the 
experiences of an English family that came here to make their home in an 
American city. With kindly humor the novel explains “England and the 
United States to each other at a time when such explanations are helpful.” 
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Thorofare, designed and published by Harcourt, Brace and Company, is 
bound in Interlaken’s controlled Vellum De Luxe Flaxen, Blue. This cloth 
was completely manufactured, from the cotton bale to the book, at Interlaken 


Mills. Quinn & Boden were the binders. 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


Harris Mill Dye Works : =h= SALES OFFICES 
New York, 21 East 40th Street 


FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND \ nae Boston, Statler Office Building 
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Wo ore risr year ot 
America’s all-out war effort past, the graphic arts industries 
found themselves still on fairly solid footing, though there 
were some signs of crumbling at the edges. For the most part, 
wartime actions by the WPB, OPA, e¢ al. during November 
brought little change to the industry, the latter seeming to be 
ready to take the initative in reducing wire consumption and 
in general keeping its own house in order. Latest announce- 
ments, rules, and interpretations affecting this and related in- 
dustries are briefed below. 


PAPER All types of sales of paper, by contract or other- 
wise, made by manufacturers of book and printing papers, are 
subject to the General Maximum Price Regulation. (For 
further details, see page 62). 

General Conservation Order M-241, in joint Canadian-Ameri- 
can action freezing production levels at 100% of the average 
rate of each mill in the 6-month period, April 1-September 30, 
applies equally to board manufacturers. However, according 
to one manufacturer, there is little reason to fear any short- 
age of binders board, as the base period covered averaged 78% 
of capacity, which is considered reasonably high. 

U. S. paper-users may possibly be in for restrictions pat- 
terned on the drastic British paper control order, according to 
a recent AP dispatch from London. Dated December 3, it 
mentioned that Morris Ernst, N.Y.C. lawyer, had just returned 





to the U. S. after completing a survey: of the British control 
for WPB. The report was viewed in N. Y. papermaking circles 
as having great significance in the light of recent warnings that 
North American paper consumption might have to be sharply 
curtailed. 


RECORD PAPERS Since papers used in the loose-leaf 
blankbook, manifold, and continuous-form branches of this 
industry, have been sharply affected by the regulations of the 
revised paper order L-120, BsBP has prepared the accom- 
panying table showing the general grades, colors, sizes, and 
weights permitted to be made by manufacturers of these 
types of paper. It must be borne in mind that the restrictions 
apply only to each individual manufacturer. Therefore, if 
purchasers require more than the number of varieties shown, 
they may be able to obtain them by purchasing from different 
manufacturers. Full details of permitted quantities with 
special watermarks may be obtained from the text of the 
order itself. Paste this to your desk slide or file in a handy 
place for ready reference. Reprints on heavier paper are 
available free on request to BsBP. 


CMP These will be the magic letters henceforth, instead 
of ACS (Allocation Classification System). ACS, established 
under Priority Regulation No. 10, went out of effect early 
last month, except on copper and steel. CMP is the Controlled 


LEDGER, LOOSE-LEAF, MANIFOLD & REGISTER PAPERS AND INDEX 


BRISTOLS AVAILABLE UNDER WPB ORDER L-120 (as amended) 


(Limitations on colors and grades apply only to individual manufacturers. 
For varieties not listed here, write to WPB, Washington, D. C. Ref. L-120.) 


Rag-Content 
Rag-Content 
LEDGER LEDGER 


W eights 24, 28, 32. 100% rag, 36 Ib. only 
Any 4 of the following: 25, 50, 75, 85, 
100% ; plus one extra grade in 100% 


White, Blue, Buff,| White & 6 
& Green - White, colors 
tint 


Grades 


Colors 


17 7% x 22% 
17 19% x 24% 
19 22% x 22% 
222 ) 2242 x 2842 
22 222 x 35 
24 242 x 242 
28 242 x 28% 
242 x 39 


MAKING ORDERS 


Special items will be manufactured for civilian use on 
the following terms. No special weights or roll sizes 
permitted as standard. 


RAG-CONTENT AND LOOSE-LEAF LEDGERS. Any 
special color, minimum: 5000 Ibs. each color, in stand- 
ard weight and grade, and 1000 Ibs. each standard size. 
Any special size, minimum: 2000 lbs. of each special 
roll or sheet item, 


WOOD-PULP LEDGERS AND REGISTER AND CON- 
TINUOUS-FORM PAPERS. Any special color, mini- 
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LOOSE-LEAF Chemical Wood 
Pulp LEDGER 


24, 28, 32 


Rag Ledger 
Sizes and also: 
2242 x 34% 
242 x 24% 
242 x 39 


Chem, Wood 
Pulp INDEX 
BRISTOL 


Chem, Wood 
Pulp 
MANIFOLD 


Register, Cont. 
Form, etc. 


BOND 





90, 110, 140, 
170, 220* 


3 


10, 12, 15, 20 7-10 incl. 


White & 5 Whiie & 6 White & 6 


20% x 24% 
22/2 x 2842 
2542 x 30% 


White & colors: 
21 x 32 
22 x 34 
24 x 38 
28 x 34 
White only: 
21 x 32 
26 x 34 


Any size, min. 
5000 Ibs. sheet 
item or 2,000 


Ibs. roll 


mum: 20,000 lbs. each color in standard grade, 10,000 
Ibs. each standard weight, 50@0 Ibs. any special sheet 
size or 2000 Ibs. standard sheet or special roll. 


MANIFOLD PAPERS. Any special color, minimum: 
5000 Ibs. each color in standard grade and weight, 
1000 Ibs. of each special size or roll. 


*BRISTOL. Any special color, minimum: 20,000 Ibs. 
each color in standard grade, 10,000 lbs. in standard 
or 220 Ib. weight. Sub. 220, minimum: 5000 Ibs. stand- 
ard grade, color, or special sheet size 2000 lbs. any roll 
or standard sheet size, 





Merry fe 4 cistmas -~— 


and a Happy Yew UYoar— 


FANDANGO MILLS. 


MILLBURN, N. J. 
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Materials Plan, whose purpose is to balance the supply of con- 
trolled materials against demand and to assure that such 
materials will be available when needed. Briefly, the plan 
provides for the creation of a number of Claimant Agencies, 
such as the Army, Navy, Civilian Supply, ete., which will pro- 
cure for industry its estimates of requirements of materials 
for war and essential civilian production. These estimates will 
be submitted to the Requirements Committee of WPB which 
will allot materials to the various claimants, which in turn 
will divide them among the eventual consumers. 

To the staff of each of the 36 Industry Division Directors 
will be attached, henceforth, labor and industry advisory com- 
mittees and a sub-requirements committee comprising repre- 
sentatives of each of the Claimant Agencies. These groups 
will have expanded responsibility for estimating requirements 
and controlling distribution of materials. 


REPAIR PARTS Limitation Order [L-123, which covers 
printing and binding equipment, has been amended so as to 
make it necessary to accompany purchase orders for necessary 
repair and maintenance parts with a certificate reciting the 
nature of the purchase. The amendment became effective 
December 1, and the certification must read: “I hereby certify 
that the above (or attached) order is in compliance with para- 
graph (c) of General Limitation Order L-123. The order is 
for maintenance and repair parts as follows: (state here 
whether order is for parts not exceeding $1000 for each piece 
of equipment covered thereby, or for parts for equipment 
which has broken down). (Company name). By (Authorized 
Official.” 

Other machinery, such as safety switches, industrial dust 
collectors, and motor equipment, was added to the list of 
equipment valued at $200 or more for which approved pur- 
chase orders are required. 

On Armistice Day, the WPB authorized application of the 
top priority rating of AA-1 to orders for essential repair 
and maintenance parts. The priority rating may be continued 
until the new Controlled Materials Plan goes into effect. 


COORDINATOR Donald J. Sterling of the Portland (Ore.) 
Journal has been named coordinator of the printing and pub- 
lishing industry, to advise Donald M. Nelson on production and 
operating problems in this industry. 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEE ‘The newly formed Industry Ad- 
visory Committee for the commercial printing and lithograph- 
ing industry includes such familiar names as T. E. Donnelley 
(R. R. Donnelley & Sons), Joseph M. Siegel (Trade Bindery, 
N.Y.C.), and Elmer G. Voight (Western Ptg. & Litho. Co.).. 

On December 2 it held its first of several sessions to discuss 
curtailment of less essential printed matter to counteract pres- 
ent and future materials, labor, and transportation shortages. 

Warned of impending paper shortages by A. G. Wakeman, 
Pulp & Paper Division, WPB, members of the Magazine & 
Periodical Advisory Committee are studying methods of re- 
duction in magazine paper consumption. Among the sugges- 
tions were a straight cut for all users or a slash in basic 
weights. 


OPA REPORTS Printers and binders, of whose annual sales 
less than 20% or $75,000, are of commodities exempted from 
MPR No. 225, are not required to file annual or interim finan- 
cial reports with OPA. However, anyone who has been re- 
quested to file, but under the above terms is exempt, should 
notify the Financial Reporting Branch of OPA of the reason 
for such exemption. 


WAGES & SALARIES _ Increases in either will be approved 
only in exceptional circumstances, the WLB has declared. 
Bonuses, fees, commissions, etc., can be continued without se- 
curing approval only if they are fixed amounts, or if, computed 
on a percentage or incentive basis, the rate is not changed. 


MACHINERY Prices of used machines and parts are now 
computed on the basis of the maximum price, f.o.b. factory, 
of the nearest equivalent new machine instead of the delivery 
price. The same percentages apply, 85 or 55, depending on 
whether the machine is “rebuilt and guaranteed” or “as is.” 


VULCANIZED FIBER’ The National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
has advised BaBP that it expects that material to be shortly 
placed on the critical list. 
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ZINC Increased use of zinc for cuts is permitted by Amend- 
ment No. 1 to Conservation Order M-99. For the 3-month 
period beginning November 15, users are entitled to process 
75% of the amount used in the similar period in 1941. 


First U. §.-made missal 


Onc or rue most REMARK- 
able books ever published on this side of the Atlantic— 
the first American edition of the altar size Missale 
Romanum—has just been issued by Benziger Bros., 
Inc., N.Y.C., printers to the Holy Apostolic See and to 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, Vatican City. Eccle- 
siastically authorized, the missal was edited by U. S. 
liturgists. It was mechanically produced from the set- 
ting of type to the finished volume by U. S. labor. 

From the time of the first printed edition of the 
Missale Romanum produced at Milan, Italy, in 1474, up 
to the present, this highly complicated book has been 
produced in Europe. As importation of liturgical books 
from Europe has been eliminated by the World War, 
production of the Missale Romanum here is most oppor- 
tune, not only in rendering a general service to the 
Catholic Church in the U. S., but also by incorporating 
the changes required in the text by the Decree of Pope 
Pius XII issued in April of this year. 

First of all, the handsome volume was printed at the 
Benziger Press in Brooklyn on special cream tint, 
opaque Bible paper with Sigmund Ullman inks in 2 
colors, black for text, and deep red for the rubrics. The 
text was carefully set for high visibility in 18pt. Lino- 
type Caslon No. 3, recommended by Paul Bennett, 
Mergenthaler’s typographic expert.. Page makeup is in 
altar missal style, utilizing every means to make the 
book convenient for such use. An outstanding frontis- 
piece was hand-printed from a copper-etched plate by 
Photogravure & Color Co. Sterling Engraving Co. sup- 
plied the engravings on which the correlative music of 
the mass was reproduced. 


extra strength 


THE HIsTorIc votuME (1046 pp., 154” thick) is offered in 2 
sizes—854"x121%4" and 8”x11”—each in 4 different bindings. One 
is black Levant-grain Keratol, two are in genuine sheepskin, 
red or black, and there is one genuine red morocco binding. 
All are stamped and edge-gilded in Solar’s genuine gold leaf. 

As the Missale Romanum is subject to heavy wear and tear, 
the sewing is extra strong and the book is heavily reinforced 
at the back. The cover has raised bands on the backbone, 
and is fastened to a specially constructed tube in the back- 
bone so that the book will lie open flat on the Missal Stand 
without sacrificing strength at this vital point. The end 
sheets are made of dark red Holliston Roxite cloth re-en- 
forced at inside joints. In a word the Missale has been bound 
with the aim of providing strength and long wear. It has 
fingertabs at the Canon and also at those pages in the front 
and back containing the seasonal orations. Eight ribbon 
markers provide every facility for paging. 

The volume was produced under the personal supervision 
of Bernard Benziger, president of Benziger Bros., which is 
now observing its 150th anniversary. The firm was founded 
in 1792 in Einsieden, Switzerland. The founder, Joseph Charles 
Benziger, had been for years the official printer and book- 
binder for a noted monastery in that place. The publishing 
house has been located for more than 90 years in N.Y.C., 
whither the business was moved from Switzerland. The 
Benziger Press, the manufacturing division of the publishing 
house specializes in the printing and binding of ecclesiastical 
and religious books for all denominations. 
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$66 ars: CONTINUITY, PRO- 
gression.” ‘These dictionary synonyms aptly express one of the 
“super ne plus ultra” features of good advertising, whether 
it’s done for a client or by the printer or binder himself. And, 
if there is to be a series, there must be some connection be- 
tween each of the elements making it up. This fact is amply 
indicated by the examples of printers’ and binders’ advertis- 
ing described here. ‘Their sponsors were smart enough to re- 
member that one-shot advertising is one of the most costly 
and wasteful forms of public relations. 

Any advertising will fail of its own accord, however, if it 
consists merely of such masterpieces of dullness as: “We do 
all kinds of binding, reasonably and well.” You can’t destroy 
sales resistance or establish confidence on the part of a 
prospective customer with that kind of peashooting. Give 
your advertising punch with repetition, but make it bright, 
even if you only twist the old slogans around a bit. 


Keep 
your 


service constantly before your customers by varying 
your approach frequently in manner and method. Not every 
order will come your way, but when a printer is constantly 
reminded that there’s a firm around the corner that’s ready 
and willing to tackle any job that comes along, there’s bound 
to be something stirring in that quarter soon. 


teaser 


‘THOSE WERE THE TENETS that Leo Hart, Inc., Rochester (N. Y.) 
printer and advertising counsellor, followed in planning a 
series of mailing pieces for the Rochester Bookbindery. They 
correctly took for granted that a couple of mail teasers, with 
only a line or two of type and no indication whatsoever of 


the sponsor, would arouse attention. ‘The first piece, a bold 
contrast of a drawing and informal type in black on a yellow 
background, merely observed: “Maybe we’ve been too bash- 
ful.” The drawing carried out the theme with just the right 
dash of humor. Who wouldn’t want to know who was bash- 
ful? But the secret was not yet to be revealed! 

The next piece, by hinting “Maybe you don’t know all there 
is to know about us,” carried on the mystery, and added this 
second teaser line, “so we’re going to tell you.” 
The final piece was 4 4-page folder which re- 
vealed the secret of the sponsor and described 
in breezy copy the service, craftsmanship, and 
low prices available at the bindery, leading 
off with the headlines, “Our work begins when 
yours is finished,” with still more appropriately 
humorous drawings. 

In Minneapolis the Lund Press made sure 
that old customers didn’t forget them when the 
plant was moved to a new building. Blotters, 
house organs, and other literature were cen- * 
tered about an elephant theme, a whimsically 
apt device to explain the problems attendant 
upon moving printing and bindery machinery. 
Lund didn’t stop with just a blotter enclosure— 
too easy to miss a few good customers that 
way, for over-efficient office boys are prompt 
to throw out anything that smacks of adver- 
tising, thereby confusing the important with 
the insignificant. Lund followed up with its 
house organ, “Topics in Ten Point,” concluded 
with an open house at the plant itself. 

A while ago, Case, Lockwood, & Brainard, 
Hartford (Conn.) edition binders, launched a 
series of small folders containing timely mess- 
ages and sent out at regular intervals. Fre- 


tehtenons 
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quently they mention the firm’s services only casually, and 
several have contained helpful information 
related to printing. Their aggregate 
make an impression upon the most 
printing buyer. 


entirely un- 
effect is bound to 
sales-talk-oblivious 


folders do the trick 

Tue company used familiar catch phrases such as “Sing 
Something Simple,” “Out of the Mouths of Babes,” and others 
to introduce each of the folders, developed the theme with 
the copy inside. In the first instance mentioned above, Case 
worked up the idea that although extravagant advertising cam- 
paigns are out for the duration, that does not mean all mes- 
sages to dealers and consumers should be stopped. A small 
booklet, a series of folders, poster stamps, anything like that 
can be used to tell a manufacturer’s outlets what he is doing 
to aid the war effort, how to conserve his products, etc. From 
the motto of the 4-H club, Case derived a plug for house or- 
gans to develop better relations between employee and em- 
ployers, and mentioned that they had been producing house 
organs for over 50 years. 

These are only two examples from any number of instances 
in which both printers and binders have effectively employed 
progressive repetition of their messages and continuity of 
thought to do a selling job or convey certain information. 


By the way, do your customers have a complete file of 
samples of the services your shop can perform, preferably in 
catalog form? ‘They should! Apropos of that, don’t just 
send out new inserts for such a catalog, or a sample of a new 
service, without a word of explanation. Accompany them 
with letters calling attention to the new addition, so as to 
make sure that it comes to the proper person’s notice and is 
properly filed in the customer’s catalog, not tossed into the 
wastebasket. That’s what George Fisher of the Fisher 
Bindery, Hartford, Conn., was wise enough to do when he 
added Wire-O and Multo-Ring. It’s one way of getting extra 
dividends from a 3c stamp! 
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logarithms at night as they learn how to handle antiaircraft guns by day. 

Throughout this country men and women in and out of uniform are 
learning new techniques, following new branches of science; designing, 
building and handling machines of unheard of complexity and precision. 

Without the aid of books, all this could not be done. 

At the beginning of the war, England classed technical books as 
“Military Supplies” and permitted their importation along with guns and 
planes and ammunition. Japan was foiled by a last minute seizure of one 
hundred thousand dollars worth of technical books ordered a few short 
weeks before Pearl Harbor. 

The value of books in a world at war is, if possible, greater than their 
value in a world at peace. 

That is why the manufacturers of BINDERS BOARD have just cause to be 
proud of their own traditions of quality and service closely linked, as they 
have been for more than a century, with the books that have helped to 
make this country and that will help to preserve it. 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
280 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y 


BINDERS BOARD is manufactured in accordance with 
U. S. Commercial Standard CS50-34 by the following mills: 


Colonial Board Co. . . Manchester, Conn. The Davey Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . . Monroe, Mich. Fandango Mills . . Milburn, N. J. 
Fibreboard Products Inc.,San Francisco,Cal. Shryock Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 
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Fold-and-paste method 
“wins Aid the Trade” prize 


Whcre’s tHe First $5 War 
Stamp winner in BsBP’s new monthly feature, “Aid the 
Trade.” It was just one of the many interesting entries 
in this new test of bindery workers’ and owners’ in- 
genuity. Wartime shortages are putting that to the ut- 
most test today; but, throughout the country, employees 
and executives alike are coming right back with new 
methods of doing old jobs and meeting new problems. 
Many are willing to contribute their hints to the trade, 
realizing that an interchange of such ideas will prove 
mutually beneficial. 

E. T. Bugden of the Lynn (Mass.) Book Bindery 
suggested this imaginary problem for an ingenious 
binder. Here’s the way Miss Bugden would solve it— 
how would you? 


“What would I do if I had to bind an 8-page booklet, but 
had no wire for stitching? This problem could be solved in 
two ways. Both will take a little longer than wire stitching, 
but in a small shop like ours we do most of the work our- 
selves and do not mind a little extra. Here are the methods 
I devised: 

“Cut the printed sheets into two sections of 4 pages each, 
one containing page 1, 2, 7, and 8, the other the remainder. 
Crease and stack in two piles in front of you. 

“Unfold and place in front of you, with pages 2 and 7 up, 
a stack of the outside section. Then take a handful of the 
folded inside sections with page 6 on top and fan them out 





















How would YOU do it? 


Here’s how you can win a 


$3 WAR STAMP! 


You can “aid the trade”—and possibly earn a $5 War 
Stamp in the bargain—by merely spending a few min- 
utes’ thought on some shop practice which has made 
doing some particular job, perhaps the most routine 
one in the shop, much easier. Then jot down a few 
notes explaining how it works and mail it to the Aid 
The Trade Editor, Bookbinding & Book Production, 50 
Union Sq., N. Y.C. We'll write the story for you and 
submit it for your O.K. if it is selected as the ‘most 
helpful entry of the month. Here’s a chance, whether 
veteran or apprentice, to demonstrate your knowledge 
of the business, as well as help your fellow trade bind- 
ers. To be considered for the January issue, we must 
have your entry not later than Christmas Eve. 


(Employers and foremen: Aid the Trade — contribute 
YOUR experiences, and post this announcement!) 


about 1/16”, dotting paste in 2 or 3 places across the binding 
edge of page 6 of the entire handful. Then tip a section into 
page 7 of the flat section in front of you, and fold pages 1 
and 2 over to the right. Repeat the operation until the pile 
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of paste-dotted signatures is exhausted, then continue with 
another handful of the second signatures.” 

[Another method is to cut the sheets in half, then fold and 
stack the inside section as if for padding. Wipe a small 
amount of paste across the folded edges in two or three places, 
taking care not to let the paste run between the sections. 
Then tip into the folded first sections before you. Fold over 
the last page, press, and let dry.—Enprror.} 

“Here is my second method: Lengthen the stitch on an 
ordinary sewing machine. Fold the 8 pages as usual. Open 
flat and stitch them down the center. Cut apart and trim. If 
the sewing machine is a heavy type, much larger and thicker 
booklets may be sewed without difficulty.” 


Wire “rationing” spreads 


LLavesr voruntary acrion BY 
pamphlet binders to help straighten out the wire shortage was 
the purchase late last month of ad space in local printing pub- 
lications by the Binders Group, N. Y. Employing Printers 
Assn. The group announced that the following restrictions 
would henceforth be observed by its 19 members: 

1. No book, regardless of its size, to have more than 2 
stitches. 2. Saddle-wired booklets of 36 or fewer pages, trim 
size 9” x 12” or smaller, to have only one stitch. 3. Saddle- 
wired booklets of 68 or fewer pages, trim size 71,” x 101,” or 
smaller, to have only one. 4. All side-wired glued-cover books, 
9” x 12” or smaller, regardless of number of pages, one 
stitch. 

E. W. Palmer, deputy director, Printing & Publishing 
Branch, WPB, endorsed the program, which the group esti- 
mates will double the life of the available supply of wire. 
The announcement was preceded by a mailing piece from the 
association suggesting to printers methods in which use of 
wire could be eliminated altogether. 

For some time binders have expressed the belief that unless 
the number of stitches inserted in the majority of booklets was 
cut, there soon would be no wire available, or at best an 
infinitesimal amount. 

The first known move toward reduction was taken last 
summer by the Bookbinders & Rulers Assn. of N.Y.C. [BaBP, 
September 1942], which appealed to the government to issue a 
mandatory conservation order and at the same time bound its 
members to observe these limitations: 9” x 12” books of 24 
pages or less, 6” x 9” books of 64 or less, and all side-stitched, 
glued cover books: 1 wire. 

Philadelphia was the next to take the plunge. In October 
the Blankbook Mfrs., Paper Rulers & Pamphlet Binders Divis- 
ion of the Typothetae of that city (8 firms) published similar 
recommendations in space purchased in local graphic arts 
magazines, but permitting side-wired, glued-cover books over 
6” x 9” to have 2 wires, although no book may have more than 
that number. So far, the group reports virtually 100% co-— 
operation from customers. 

Later on, the Trade Bindery, N.Y.C., took similar inde- 
pendent action urging printers to avoid specifying wire where- 
ever possible, and to paste all 8-page pamphlets. If wire 
must be used, Trade asked that No. 27 replace No. 25 to get 
more mileage per pound of wire. “Remember,” the ad urged, 
“if you cannot bind, you will not print.” 


CHICAGO BINDERS MEET Thirty-two Chicago trade 
binders were represented at the meeting of the newly formed 
Employing Bookbinders Club of Chicago, held November 18 
at the Atlantic Hotel. They endorsed a recommendation to 
printers that henceforth one staple be used instead of two 
whenever possible, to save wire for vital war needs. S. F. 
Beatty, secretary of the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, 
reviewed the future of the printing business, and the members 
engaged in a formal discussion of OPA form 251-I which was 
to have been filled out by November 28, and forwarded to the 
local OPA headquarters. 

A special meeting to be called shortly for election of officers 
for 1943, was approved by the body, called together on short 
notice by J. J. Kerwin, secretary of the club. 
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Frep D. Pirr, or CHICAGO, WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT AND A 
director of the Wilson-Jones Co., Chicago and Elizabeth, N. J., 
at the annual stockholders’ meeting held recently in Boston. 
Why Boston? Well, you see, it’s this way: Wilson-Jones, the 
world’s largest loose-leaf organization, is a Massachusetts cor- 
poration. 

Widely known as one of the leading figures in the loose- 
leaf industry, Pitt began his business career with the Irving- 
Pitt Mfg. Co., of which his father, Wri11aM Pirt, inventor of 
the famed I-P ring book, was one of the founders. Fred Pitt 
had an active part in the development of that line, now one 
of the important Wilson-Jones products. 

Pitt was born in 1891 in southwestern 
Iowa, and spent his boyhood years in 
Independence, Mo., a Kansas City 
suburb. During school vacations he 
worked in his father’s machine shop, 
which eventually became the birthplace 
of the Irving-Pitt Co., for whom he also 
worked throuugh school vacations. 


“In 1914 I started full time work 
with Irving Pitt and, having qualified 
as a mechanic in most of the depart- 
ments, became factory superintendent 
in 1916,” Pitt reminisced to this scriv- 
ener the other day in N.Y.C. “In 1928 
I was made assistant general manager, 
a position I held until 1925, when my father sold his interest 
to the late J. B. Irving. 

“At that time I left the company, and organized my own 
business, the Anderson-Pitt Corp. of Kansas City. We first 
manufactured electrical appliances, then entered loose-leaf 
manufacturing in 1934. In 1938 my company, whose name 
had been changed in the meantime to the Pitt Corp., was 
bought by the Wilson-Jones Co., with which I have been 
connected ever since. : 

“When I joined the Wilson-Jones Co., we started operations 
in Kansas City as a branch manufacturing specials, with a 
warehouse stock of merchandise, of which I had charge until 
I was moved to Chicago as Western Division sales manager.” 

Pitt was too modest to say so, but an official Wilson—Jones 
statement avers: “His election to the presidency is a recog- 
nition of his achievements and a tribute to the prominent part 
the name of ‘Pitt’ has had in the loose-leaf industry.” Every- 
body in the loose-leaf segment of the bookbinding industry 
knows that for years Wilson-Jones, besides servicing stationers 
with manufactured loose-leaf merchandise, has supplied metals 
to loose-leaf and mechanical binders. 

In the August 1942 issue we ran a story, “Loose-Leaf Goes 
Light,” which told about the unique contributions of Fred 
Pitt’s pater to the growth of the loose-leaf industry. His many 
friends in the bookbinding industry will be interested to learn 
that Bill Pitt, still as agile and active as ever, and today one 
of the deans of the loose-leaf industry, is associated with the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. of the War Production Board. 


eo Leet 
Each time Josern T. Mackey, president of Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co., looks at the handsome desk clock before him, 
he'll be reminded of November 6. How come? That day, in 
1895, he entered the company as an office boy. Forty-one years 
later he was president, and on the same date this year, he 
marked his 47th year with the company, with a full day’s 
work as usual. His associates celebrated the occasion by pre- 

senting him with the clock as a remembrance. 


we & 

C. W. McIntyre, formerly a salesman for Gane Bros. & 
Lane’s Los Angeles office, has joined the Army Air Corps as 
a second lieutenant in the supply section. 

Cart Marcorres, N.Y.C. Gane salesman, and Cuartuss §S. 
Fioop, from the same office, but assigned to New England, 
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are likewise in the service, Margolies in the Coast Guard and 
Flood in the army. The latter, who had been associated with 
the bindery world for about twenty years before joining Gane, 
with such firms as George McKibbin & Sons and J. J. Little 
& Ives, will eventually become an army radio operator. He'll 
flood the air with Victory. 


be & 

In the latest issue of “Contemporary Books”—it’s No. 15— 
the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., (Du Pont to you) does a 
yeoman job for the industry in emphasizing the importance of 
books as tools of war. You can’t draw the plans for a battle- 
ship without a book to teach the draftsman how, nor can you 
sail the finished ship to the scene of action without first study- 
ing navigation from a book. Nor can the laboratory researcher, 
the surgeon, or the machinist perform his part in the victory 
drive without the knowledge of his craft to be gotten from 
countless textbooks. Du Pont has picked out some typical 
books of this nature which have been bound in PX or Fabri- 
koid, and are “soldiers” already in action on the world’s 
broadest front, on display in their handsome periodical. Want 
to get on the mailing list? Ask the Fabrikoid Division, Empire 
State Bldg., N.Y.C. 


eo we 


Cuaries Axrrert (Craftsmen Machinery Co., 575 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston) advises Scrivener Steck that his company has 
acquired the machine shop of the G. H. Machine Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “We intend to use this shop at the present time 
in helping the war effort,” he says, “and after the war we 
propose to utilize the plant for manufacturing various ma- 
chines for the Craftsmen Machinery Co.” The Craftsmen line 
includes the C.M.C. Corner Cutter. 

Two of Alpert’s sons, who were formerly with the organi- 
zation, are now in the Army: Capt. F. L. Alpert and Lieut. 
Joseph Alpert. His oldest son, Louis D. Alpert, has been 
granted a lieutenant’s commission in the Army and is waiting 
the call to active duty. 


eo eo 
As a result of the T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co.’s being en- 


_ gaged 100% in the production of war equipment, its adhesive 


division will after December 31 be operated by the National 
Adhesives Division of National Starch Products, Inc. JouHn 
L. Humsert, for the past 10 years manager of Sheridan’s 
adhesives division, will continue to contact and service book- 
binders, as heretofore, and will make his headquarters at Na- 
tional’s N. Y. office, 820 Greenwich St. 


we Lees 

Her name was Adalsinda Fernandez, and she is an 18-year- 
old high school student from Los Arabos, Matanzas, Cuba. 
Doubtless you heard her read her essay on “Printing And 
American Defense” over the radio Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 3. She was the first prize winner in the Latin American 
Essay contest sponsored by International Printing Ink, in 
cooperation with the National Graphic Arts Education Ass’n. 
Her essay certainly covered all the high spots. 


eo oe 

And while we’re on the subject of loose-leaf, let’s drop into 
the Tauber-Tube Binding plant at 200 Hudson St., N.Y.C., and 
find out if RupotpH Tavser has developed anything new since 
we last went to press. He has! It’s known as “Tauber 
Center-Ring,’ a ring book “metal” made entirely of plastic 
and available in 
varied sizes and 
attractive, patriotic 
red, white and blue 
colors. 


In accordance 
with the Tauber- 
Tube Binding sales policy of the past few years, the new 
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THE KEYSTONE BINDERY, established more than 30 years ago, is one 
of the nation’s most modern pamphlet binderies, specializing in large-scale 
publication work for printers and publishers. At this holiday season we ex- 
tend to our many friends and customers and to those in the armed services ot 


the nation 


yw 4 iat, Greetings 


KEYSTONE BINDERY, Inc. 


“Key Your Production With Keystone” 


45 Rose Street, New York City Telephone: COrtland 7-1740 
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tion to the wartime effort towards 
VICTORY. 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS Inc. / 7 APYRIIS MILT 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST 
BUILDERS OF 


RULING MACHINES 


PAGING MACHINES | Philadelphia + Downingtown 
BOOKBINDER’S TOOLS 


Established 1842 | eS 
ea Si LN 
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GRAPHIC ARTS 


AY, 


It's Time for YOu... 


Every Company and Individual in the Graphic Arts 


to say ALOUD... 


| “PRINTING IS ESSENTIAL TO THE WAR EFFORT” 


When General Eisenhower drops leaflets 
over French Africa; when the Army fur- 
nishes its men with booklets telling them 
what to do in their new environment on 
foreign soil; when printed messages in 
almost every language filter through to 
those whom we want to reach with our 
war story—that’s Printed Advertising at 


work on the fighting front! 


Is it essential? Well, we don’t risk lives 


to distribute non-essentials. 


Printing and Lithography are vital parts 
of the war effort .. . on the home front, 
too. The present sixty-eight (68) Gov- 
ernment public relations problems alone 
are a challenge to our industry. The Gov- 
ernment wants advertisers to tie-in with 
these 68 projects. $185,000,000.00 in 
private advertising dollars have already 
tied in with the efforts of the National 
Nutrition Campaign, War Savings Staff 


HOW ? 


and O.P.A.’s rationing program. It is up 
to us, producers and suppliers in the 
Graphic Arts, to show all advertisers how 
printing can be geared to the war efforts. 
That is our fight. That is how we can and 
must help win the war and win the peace 
NOW. 

If we were to forget everything about 
printing except the essential jobs that 
should be done now, the volume of print- 
ing needed during 1943 would dwarf the 
peak requirements of peacetime sales- 
and-profits printing. 

With the “know how” in our minds and 
under our arms for daily contact, we can 
get this full story of essential printing to 
every alert business man in America who 
is only too eager to cooperate. MANAGE- 
MENT must be made fully aware of the 
job to be done. And YOU are the one to 
TELL THE STORY—tell it fully, with 


authority and conviction. 


By reading every word on the following pages describing the Graphic Arts Victory 
Campaigns Program . . . and then by doing something about it now in the manner out- 


lined on page four. 
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The WAR PRODUCTION BOARD—after a thorough review and The fra 


study—approved the entire program in a letter dated September 


ae, 24th, from E, W. Palmer, Deputy Chief of Printing and Publish- provide 
‘al ing Branch. 
ez ready; 1 
The OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION—after a thorough review A 
and study—approved the program. Ken Dyke, Chief of Adver- ment A, 
tising Division said, “Congratulations . .. it should be most -eded: 
di needed; 
helpful. 
At time of going to press with this insert, the following groups Advisor 
have indicated their endorsement, either by underwriting or mail- ready ta 
ing prospectuses to members, urging them to support the pro- ? 
gram. Others coming in daily. 
Amalgamated Lithographers of America, Local No. 1 Litho Club of Philadelphia 
New York Mail Advertising Service Association yY 
American Pulp and Paper Association National Association of Photo-Lithographers Ds 
Central States Paper Trade Association National Association of Printing Ink Makers 
Commercial Art Studios Board of Trade National Paper Trade Association 
Direct Mail Advertising Association, Inc. National Printing Equipment Association 
Direct Mail Adv. Club of New York New Haven Typothetae 
Graphic Arts Association of Fert Worth New York Employing Printers Association T< 
Graphic Arts Association of Grand Rapids Ohio Printers Federation I BUS 
Graphic Arts Association of Milwaukee Paper Association of New York a 
Graphie Arts Association of St. Paul Paper Makers Advertising Club ing 
Graphic Arts Institute of Massachusetts, Inc. Photo Engravers Board of Trade of New York y 
International Assn. of Electrotypers and Stereotypers, Inc. Printing and Allied Industries of Toledo ub 
Lithographers National Association Society of Master Printers, Springfield, Massachusetts p 


2 DIR 
APPROVED OBJECTIVES APPROVED PROGRAM deta 


1. To coordinate all printing efforts to aid the Government 1. To aid the Government agencies in developing effective tie-u 
in winning the war. follow-up and tie-in material for all newspaper, mag- 
azine and radio Victory Campaigns that may be con- 3 
sa _ ‘ ‘ ducted. . LOC 
2. To act as liaison between Government and industry by 
interpreting the objectives of various Government agen- 2. s flect . aid r so sangre Be ° gy m_ art 
: - Lithographic Council similar to the vertising Counci 
cies (as represented by the announced publicity cam- rpege. : ° adve 
‘ . ; . . hy and to work with that body. é 
paigns of the Office of War Information) via the printed a : - 
3. To show producers and suppliers how their customers 
message. sie : Ae . 
ean tie-in their advertising copy to the Government 4 IDE 
: : - - themes. 
3. To show what constitutes essential advertising, by using : ae sae ern! 
OE a Le mage “er 4. To accomplish all program objectives by instituting an ; 
-as , ans > s as Vv s . er. “ . ” i 
oe ’ I : woe OS SS Cpe a Gover industry educational program using trade journals, ad- time 
tising expense deductible from income taxes. vertising and business publications, club and association 
bulletins and direct mail pieces syndicated for regional 
4. To channel all future printing toward winning the war. groups. THI 
This can be accomplished by directing all planning and 5. To weld the entire industry into one directive unit of “pool 
creating along government-approved lines. the Graphic Arts to aid the Government. distri 
On tl 
68 Ge 


A WORKING PLAN FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Representing each branch 
of Graphic Arts industry 
Te manege plenning financing and handling of 
compoaign. 





INDUSTRY EDUCATION CHAIRMAN 







PRINTERS & LITHOGRAPHERS COUNCIL CHAIRMAN 


Te accept assignments on Gov't Victory Projects. 
Obtcin date. Plan moterial. Assign talent. oe 





























c 



















Coordinate graphic arts objectives with those of PUBLICITY iy 
newspaper, radio, magazine promotions. CHAIRMAN ADVERTISING AND 
Te keep editors of TRADE PRESS BUSINESS PAPERS 
CHAIRMAN CHAIRMAN 


trade journals, busi- 
ness popers, and key 
publications in- 
formed abeut the 
fundamental pur- 















Te explain purposes 
of campaign te 
Graphic Arts. 


To explain to adver- 
tising and sales ex- 
ecutives how printing 
can be used to help 
win the wer. 






ADVERTISING TRADE 
COUNCIL SSOCIATIONS poses of the cam- 
LIAISON LIAISON paign. 





SYNDICATED MATERIAL 
CHAIRMAN 















DIRECT MAIL 
CHAIRMAN 


Te explcia to top ex- 
ecutives, by printing 
itself, exectly how 
printing can be used 
effectively under 
present-day cendi- 
tiers. 

























Te prepere ert and copy 

1—Suggestions for local pre- 
ducing groups. 

2—Teo supply government de- 

signs and facts for use by 

printers and lithographers. 



























The framework of this industry wide “public relations” program has been 
provided for you. Government approval has been received. The layouts are 
ready; much of the copy is written; contacts have been made with Govern- 
ment Agencies which have furnished information and details on what is 
needed; Associations have been invited to appoint representatives to the 
Advisory Board. In short—the campaign of cooperation and education is 


ready to go. 


IN THE WORKS NOW 


I BUSINESS MAGAZINES—will carry informative, case-history-giving advertisements show- 
ing how printed advertising can be slanted toward one or more or all of the Government 
publicity projects. 


2 DIRECT MAIL PIECES—planned to go to a national list of top business executives—giving 
detailed information on essential uses of printing in wartime. (How to get information for 
tie-ups, etc. ) 


8 LOCAL GRAPHIC ARTS GROUPS—will receive from the Committee detailed suggestions, 


art work, layouts and copy for local-sponsored campaigns to tell story of essential wartime 
advertising tie-ups. 


4 IDEA AND INFORMATION BULLETINS—will be issued by the Committee—showing Gov- 
ernment approved designs and facts which can be used by printers’ customers in their war- 
time printed promotion. 


THE ORGANIZATION On the left: a research, planning and creative talent 


“pool” to furnish any assistance required by any Government Agency on any publicity or 
distribution problem affecting the Graphic Arts. 


On the right: a public relations program to show advertisers how they can tie-in with the 
68 Government Victory Projects, and how they can get through you the information they need. 


FOR VCTORY 


GU ID E | MZ: me — 


ESSENTIAL WARTIN 4 ESSENTIAL 


FUINTING & LITHOGUMTY 








GRAPHIC ARTS 
VICTORY 


How loud Can you Say 


Every cent of cost so far—for planning, 
for research, for printed explanations, 
for layouts,—has been covered by the 
contributions of a relatively small group 
of individuals or companies interested in 
the need for such a program. Every bill 


has been paid. 


But this relatively small Committee, com- 
posed of voluntary representatives of all 
branches of the Graphic Arts—paper 
mills, paper merchants, equipment, en- 
velope and ink manufacturers, printers, 


lithographers, lettershops, photo engrav- 


“PRINTING IS ESSENTIAL’’? 


printing; engravings; bulletins; press re- 
leases and direct mailings to executives. 
It takes money to handle the details of 
constant contact with Government Agen- 
cies who need and want printed-publicity 


jobs done. 


Therefore, we ask you NOW to do your 


share to start this program immediately. 
Most firms contributing so far have fig- 
ured that $1.00 per employee for the 
six months’ campaign is fair—and have 
so paid. Some more, some less. Will you 


do likewise? 
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ers, electrotypers, suppliers, trade press, 


The months of planning are over. It’s 
etc..—cannot finance the major cam- . ie : For S 
‘ time for the great invasion . . . an inva- 

i i Ip of everyone in the — : , 
paign without the help of every sion into the minds of business men who 
industry. F 
want to help the Government win the war 


All our work thus far has been voluntary on all fronts. Figure your share. Send 


and we want to keep it that way as much your check to the Treasurer of The 


as possible. It takes money to pay for Graphic Arts Victory Campaign Com- 


space in magazines; to pay for art work; mittee. 


MAKE CHECK PAYABLE TO—GRAPHIC ARTS VICTORY CAMPAIGNS 
COMMITTEE. SEND IT TO HARRY PORTER, TREASURER OF COMMIT- 
TEE, C/O HARRIS, SEYBOLD, POTTER COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Important 
11: < Vi a. — a . 
(eigen ange i As soon as your check is received we will 
tris, Seybold, Potter Company send you: 


40 East 71st Street 1. A certificate of participation to display 
veland, Ohio 


in your office and a design to carry in 
your own advertising (if desired) and 
a . 5 ‘ . , : s eee 
finting is essential to the war effort.’ And we are saying it aloud with oon to follow, 


} check for $_ ah - A “work book” explaining the steps 


in the program and showing exactly 
how you can adapt your selling and 
production to the Victory projects—to- 
gether with a directory giving sources 
of complete information on every Gov- 
ernment project. And at regular in- 
tervals. ... 


\d us our Certificate of Participation, the handbook, “Guide for Selling 
ential Wartime Printing,” and further selling helps as they are issued. 


E OF COMPANY 


- Bulletins—keeping you informed of 
progress of the campaign. 
































































Center-Ring is available to the trade on a free license basis. 
The other members of the Tauber family are the original 
Tauber-Tubes; Tauber Double-L and Ring-Bar (also loose- 
leaf) ; Tauber-Twist, a coiled plastic, and Tauber Multi-Rings 
and Royal Binding Rings. Tauber-Tube Binding maintains a 
research laboratory at 200 Hudson St., and offers any book- 
binder complete facilities for solving any plastic mechanical 
binding problem that may be corrugating his brow. 


pees oe 

Increases in both its war production and its regular line of 
business has necessitated the John M. Pleger Co.’s removal 
to larger quarters at 613 West 16th St., Chicago, from its 
former quarters on W. Lake St. 


we sees 


Have you heard this one? 
Breathes there the man with soul so dead 


Who never turned around and said: 
“Not bad!” 


Or this one? A fond mother wrote her son in the army: “I 
hope by now that you’ve learned to get up punctually so you 
won’t keep the whole company waiting for breakfast.” 


And then there’s the one about how some people believe 
everything you tell them—if you whisper it. 


If you’ve heard these stories, you’ve probably been reading 
Gluey Gleanings, little house organ of the Commercial Paste 
Co., makers of Evans’ adhesives, 504-20 Buttles Ave., Colum- 
bus, O. If you’re running low on your stock of jokes, better 
get on their mailing list. 


eo pany 


The N.Y.C. office of Stationers Loose Leaf Co., is now safely 
esconced in its new quarters at 114 E. 13th St., after its re- 
moval from 237 Lafayette St. 








For Strength and Economy in Book Manufacture 





Indispensable in the Manufacture of Technical and 
School Books and Reference Works 





| RANGE OF BOOK SIZES 


| 
Maximum Minimum | 
Length 13" 344" | 
Width i ed + 
} Thickness 
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When it comes to civic activities, it just seems as if you can’t 
beat the Textileather Corp. people. Jutes D. Lippman, its 
vice president and general manager, was in the news just 
recently, when he inspected a donation of a pile of scrap 
material donated by the company to the Toledo Elks Lodge, 
to make 50,000 pairs of slippers for convalescent soldiers. And 
right on the heels of that—what a pun—we learn that ArrHur 
Contin has been named to the nominating committee of the 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce, while Eart Kowarxa and Don 
WILLIAMS, were co-captains of a team in the Greater Toledo 
War Chést campaign. Textileather men, all 3. 
we we 

The Process Rubber Plate Co., which has been in business 
in Chicago the past 12 years, announces that it has changed 
its name to the Process Printing Plate Co. This charge is 
effective at once. If you want to know about plastic plates, 
drop a line to their famed expert, Gradie Oakes. The address 
is 522 S. Clinton St. 

ees pee 

Loose-leaf and mechanical binders should see that they 
receive “Profit Tips,” the breezy new house organ issued by 
Swing-O-Ring, Inc., 314 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Typical 
of the material is the following: 

“Here is a timely tested idea that may prove a windfall. It’s 
right in line with today’s efforts to save and conserve for 
victory. A practical and workable plan has been devised to 
help customers re-use metals on old, dilapidated post bind- 
ers, by repairing, cleaning, and replacing them in new binders 
to match the old ones. The finished job gives ‘new binders 
for old’ at just about one-half the original cost. This is a 
modern war-time economy that not only saves money for the 
customer, but actually opens up an extra war-time market 
for you. We'll be glad to send you samples we have picked 
up on this idea. Seems to us that this could be done, not only 
for post binders, but for industrial catalogs, sales portfolios, 
etc., with particular emphasis on Swing-O-Ring binders.” 








JICTORY 


IS THE SUM OF SMALL THINGS 


a wder ... a can of gasoline . . . a rifle... a cone 
3 ~ ye M1 pot trifles by millions and you have the 
<<. of wae . . . the wherewithal for victory! 


The stre of the thread with which you stitch uniforms, or 
shoes, or life jackets, or tents . . . its swift flight through your 
sewing mac! . the endurance of its grip under all conditions 
of use . . . all these tremendously important qualities are built into 

strand of Bay State Thread. They mean faster, more pro le 
ction for you. They mean satisfaction for Uncle Sam 


Our line is complete in type, size and shade for every Government 
specification under VT-276B. There is a Bay State Branch near you 
for technical advice. Our big service. 


ary omg = assures prompt 
materiel of war . . . the chenenll I for victory! 





Established 1902 


BAY STATE THREAD WORKS 
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Long years ago, from parts afar 
Wise men followed a brilliant star, 
O’er desert sands it led the way 


To Him who in a manger lay. 


They left with Him their gifts of gold, 
The story of His birth they told, 
And spread the tidings far and near— 


That world-old message of good cheer. 


Though centuries have passed since then 
We've kept the faith of those wise men— 
And hope that with all may abide 

A lasting peace this Christmastide. 
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BINGHAM 
BROTHERS 
COMPANY 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Rochester, Baltimore 
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NO THINNER BOARDS SEEN ‘here appears to be 
little necessity for any reduction in the thickness of the boards 
used in binding textbooks in order to conserve tonnage, says 
F. R. Blaylock, EBA-EMI Research Associate. He attributes 
this to two factors: 1. The supply situation in binders board is 
not critical. 2. Boards under 80pt. tend to warp, especially in 
wintertime. However, he adds, thinner boards may be used 
eventually in other types of books. 


DINNER TO SCHULKIND Binders were among the 
generous donors to two N.Y.C. charity drives within the past 
month. Their contributions flowed in at dinner meetings of the 
Graphic Arts, Fine Paper & Stationery Divisions of, respec- 
tively, the Russian War Relief and the N. Y. & Brooklyn 
Federation of Jewish Charities. The RWR group held its 
dinner November 19 at the Hotel Pennsylvania; the Federa- 
tion marked its 25th anniversary on December 3 with a testi- 
monial dinner at the Essex House, honoring the philanthropic 
work of David W. Schulkind (FE. P. Lawson Co.). 


CORRECTION in the article “No Wire? Try Glue, Paste 
or Thread!” in our November issue, we referred to the Louns- 
bury Patent as a “process” or “method” of binding a book. 
We also referred to a simplified process recently developed by 
Mr. J. Hayden Twiss for the same effect. Further information 
develops the fact that the Lounsbury Bind covers a book or 
pamphlet bound in a certain manner without reference as to 
the method, process or equipment utilized for that purpose. 
The basic principle of the “Lounsbury Bind” is the placing 
of slits in signatures on the line of the last fold, prior to 
that fold. The method, process, or equipment used is not 
covered. The drop head punch or guillotine cut method of 
slotting the signatures is necessary for parallel folding, while 
the rotary cutter method may be used in right-angle folding 
of single signatures. It is much simpler and inexpensive to 
install. The resulting binding is the same for either method. 


62 Years of Service 


Since 1880 Specializing in Publi- 
cation, Catalog, Pamphlet Bind- 
ing and Mailing. 


Merry Christmas and 


Happy New Year 


GARDINER BINDING & MAILING CO. 


304 Hudson Street, New York 
WaAlker 5-2351 
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RR oserr H. Wessmann was 
elected president of the Book Manufacturers’ Institute 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors held November 
19 at BMI headquarters in N.Y.C. Elected vice-presi- 
dents were Henry P. Conkey and John B. Ballou. Al- 
bert E. Disney is the new treasurer. J. Raymond Tif- 
fany and Alma G. Watson remain, respectively, general 
counsel and secretary. 

The following comprise the Board of Directors for 1942-43: 
Melville C. Bailey (Quinn & Boden Co.), John B. Ballou 





New BMI officers caught off guard: Messrs. 


Ballon, Wessmann, Disney, Conkey 


(Vail-Ballou Press), Edmund J. Barnard (Boston Bookbind- 
ing Co.), Donald C. Brock (Brock & Rankin), Henry P. Con- 
key (W. B. Conkey Co.), C. T. Dean (American Beauty Cover 
Co.), Albert E. Disney (J. C. Valentine Co.), L. Howard 
Jenkins (L. H. Jenkins Co.), Robert O. Law (Robert O. Law 
Co.), C. G. Littell (R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co.), Kimball A. 
Loring (Machine Composition Co.), Frank O'Sullivan (Country 


Rosback 


Rotary Round Hole and Slot Hole Perforators, 
Snap-Out Perforators, Power and Foot-Power 
Vertical Perforators, Hand Perforators, Power 
and Foot-Power Punching Machines, Power and 
Foot-Power Hi-Pro Paper Drills, and Gang 
Stitchers. 


F. P. Rosback Company 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 


Rosback Pony Rotary 

Fastest perforator of any 
type—handles from ten to 
fourteen reams an 
hour—takes 
from two to 
ten sheets 

at each feed 
(depending on weight of 
stock)—does_ strike or 
continuous perforating— 
can be equipped for 
stamp _ perforating—cuts 
your perforating costs to 
much less than half— 
saves you on the average 
$1.50 an hour in labor 
cost for every hour you 
use it, Costs little, if any, 
more to buy than other 
types of power perfora- 
tors having far less capacity. 









Built in 24” 
28” and 30” sizes. 


Write for 
complete details. 
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WY essmann elected BMI president 





Life Press), William H. Reid Jr. (A. Reed & Co.), C. How- 
ard Roberts (H. O. Houghton Co.), Sidney Satenstein 
(American Book-Stratford Press), Nathan H. Shrifte (H. 
Wolff), Robert Wessmann (J. F. Tapley Co.), C. H. Wilhelm 
(Kingsport Press). 

It was decided to set the third Tuesday evening of each 
month as a regular meeting date for the Executive Committee, 
which is composed this year of John B. Ballou, Sidney Saten- 
stein, C. H. Wilhelm, Robert O. Law, Donald C. Brock; alter- 
nates: Edmund J. Barnard, Frank O’Sullivan. 

The following were appointed chairmen of various other 
committees: M. DeWitt Vail, Style Manual Committee; C. H. 
Wilhelm, Governmental Relations; Donald C. Brock, Textbook 
Standards and Specifications; Bertram Wolff, Research; 
Kimball A. Loring, Composition; Sidney Satenstein, Trade 
Practice Standardization and Simplification; John B. Ballou, 
Finance Committee. 


ADDS EXTRA BINDING James P. Allan of the Art 
Bindery, Hollywood, Calif., is expanding his business to take 
on more of the full leather, first edition, and slip case type of 
work, purchasing new hand tools and roll gold for the pur- 
pose. Allen reports his business, which was established 15 
years ago, as “coming along well.” 


NEW HOUSE ORGAN It’s now Vol. 1, No. 1, at the W. B. 
Conkey Co., Hammond, Ind. Taking a leaf from many another 
production center, Conkey’s has introduced an employee pub- 
lication, The Conkey Journal. It’s first issue is chock-full of 
news about the plant and the men and women that work there. 
There’s a $5 award up for a better name. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 
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Here’s good news for manufacturers of scrapbooks, 
photo albums, etc. Available for immediate delivery 
are black plastic telescopic eyelets in three sizes. Eye- 
lets in crystal and ivory color can be made on order. 
Present users find them superior to metal types. Light 
in weight, durable, sleek finish, will not chip: 


Samples and price information on request. 





Distributed by 
Griffin, Campbell, Hayes, Walsh, Inc. 
50 East 21st Street, New York, N. Y. 
The Luckett Loose Leaf, Limited 
11 Charlotte St., Toronto, Ont. 
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and bookbinder in this emergency. 


All of our manufacturing facilities 
are now, of necessity, devoted to 
war production. 


However, it is our earnest desire 
to serve our many customers to 
the best of our ability for the dur- 
ation of the War. 


We can do this by supplying re- 
pair parts and small tools from the 
complete stock of finished parts 
which we have in our stockrooms. 


VAVAVAVAVAVAVRVAVAVAYAVA’ 


Call on us whenever you need us. 


We will do our utmost to keep 
your plant and machinery oper- 
ating with maximum efficiency. 


The W. O. HICKOK MFG. Co. 
1844 






















STA-WARM 


GLUE 


HEATERS 


Give More Smiles per K.W. 


Install Sta-Warm and see produc- 
tion go up while operating costs 
go down. Accurate thermostatic 
control — selective or fixed — uses 
current most economically — saves 

money. This, together with low - ~ + yf nag 
concentration and even distribution Non-freezing 
of heat, eliminates overheating and valves. 

spoilage, keeps glue always heated 
to the correct temperature for best 
results. 


Tank Heaters 
5 to 50 gal. sizes. 


Sta-Warm Superior Features 


@ Modern electric ‘‘dry’’ heat, doing away 
with bothersome water jackets, steam 
coils, etc. 


@ Glue is heated uniformly from side and 
bottom—no cold areas or hot spots. 


@ Accurate thermostatic control quickly 
develops right temperature and holds it 
there. 





WRITE FOR DATA WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE* TO BOOKBINDING. 
Built shallow and 


Sta-Warm Electric Co. Built shallow and 
525 No. Chestnut St., Ravenna, Ohio of large brushes. 


Bench Models 


2 to 12 at. sizes. 
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Bookbinding research 





Ex conrormity witH A 
policy of cooperation in the development of substitutes, 
the Research Division tested a new laminated board 
manufactured from chestnut wood. In general it con- 
forms with the specifications established for binders 
board in Commercial Standard CS 50-34. It is uniform 
in thickness, tests showed the bursting strength to be 
well above the minimums established for similar thick- 
nesses of binders board, while the density came within 
the established limitations of “‘not less than 0.8 nor more 
than 1.0 gram per cubic centimeter.” 

Although boards manufactured on regular paper-mak- 
ing equipment generally approximate 0.65 gram per 
cubic centimeter in density, this manufacturer succeeded 
in raising the density of the chestnut board to that of 
binders board. Bindery tests are now in progress to 
ascertain how the new board will stand up under normal 
operating conditions, and a complete report will be avail- 
able within a short time. 

During the past year certain compounds have been 
proposed as softeners or plasticizers to replace the 
glycerin in flexible glue compositions. Investigations of 
several of these compounds disclosed them to be unsatis- 
factory as softeners for use in flexible glues. In some 
instances the proposed materials contained sugars, which 


From an address delivered at the Annual Convention of the 
Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Hershey, Pa., October 23, 1942. 
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led to difficulties in glue-melting pots; in another in- 
stance the suggested substitute was an inert material 
capable of acting only as a filler, or extender. 


glue and wire 


As A RESULT of research on the formulation and use of 
flexible glues in bookbinding operations, the Technical 
Division of the GPO recently published Technical Bul- 
letin No. 24: “Flexible Glues For Bookbinding” [ printed 
in BsBP, January-May, 1942.—Ed.]. The BMI Re- 
search Associate was one of the joint authors of that 
publication, which describes the action of plasticizers or 
softeners in flexible-glue compositions, especially sorbitol 
sirup. The value of the research on substitutes for gly- 
cerin was amply demonstrated when it was placed under 
rigid priority restrictions. 

The war effort has upset normal sources of supply to an 
extent that one hardly knows what tomorrow will bring 
in the way of restrictions on the production of materials. 
Instead of trying to substitute something new whenever 
a 25 to 30% reduction in output of certain items is or- 
dered by the WPB, the pressing need is to conserve 
what you have, if possible making the limited supply 
carry the extra load. Changing to substitute materials 
would appear to be an easy solution of the supply prob- 
lem. However, it should be kept in mind that normal 
demands for the materials which might be used as sub- 
stitutes will now, in all probability, exceed the supply. 




























By F. R. Blaylock 


BMI Research Associate 


Any increased demand from new sources would quickly 
result in the need of substitutes for the substitutes. 

The supply of stitching wire had been plentiful prior 
to the war, and it has been used liberally—3 or 4 stitches 
have been used where 2 would have been sufficient. Under 
the policy of conservation which must now be pursued, 
consideration should be given to ways of saving wire 
and making the supply go farther, such as by reducing 
the number of stitches and by using wire of a smaller 
gauge. This could be done in many instances without 
affecting the quality of the product. A third method of 
conserving wire is to tip with paste on folding machines 
where signatures of 16 pages or less are involved. In 
some instances, tipping and trimming may both be done 
on the folders, with a resulting saving in cost. 


conserving paper and chemicals 

Priority REGULATIONS already limit the number of 
grades, sizes, colors, and basic weights of book paper 
that any one manufacturer may produce. Book manu- 
facturers may save book-paper tonnage in several differ- 
ent ways. First of all, they may use thinner sheets of 
paper, reducing bulk wherever possible. This may be 
accomplished by reducing the basic weights of the papers 
now used, as long as they conform to Limitation Order 
L-120. For example, use of 45 lb. paper instead of 60 
lb. would result in a saving of 25% in tonnage. 
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Still another way of conserving tonnage in book 
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TAUBER “DOUBLE L” 





DECEMBER e¢ 1942 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PLASTIC! 


Anywhere, Christmas Day, 1942. “There IS a Santa 


Claus,” Bill Bookbinder, local binder, chortled today. 


“Last night I was worried, didn’t know what to do. 
Suddenly appeared Rudolph Tauber, a Kris Kringle 
twinkle in his eye. ‘I’ve something for you, Bill,’ he 
said, reaching into his bag. And he drew out samples 
of Tauber ‘Double L’, Center-Ring, and Ring-Bar 
(loose-leaf) ; Tauber-Twist*, the new twist for better 


bookbinders; Tauber-Tubes, Tauber Maulti-Rings, and 


Royal Binding Rings galore . . 
and colors. 


. all in varied diameters 


“*We sell these plastic bindings, ready for insertion, 
on a free license basis, Tauber explained, before leav- 
ing to visit other perplexed binders. ‘Dummies and 
samples are free; our Research Laboratory is always at 
your service.” 1943 sure looks like a good year for me! 
Santa Tauber certainly solved my problem.” 





*U. S. Patent granted Sept 17, 1942. 


TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 


200 Hudson Street 


DECEMBER, 1942 


WOrth 4-5621-2-3-44-5 


New York City 















papers would be to reduce the head, front, and tail 
margins of books, magazines, and pamphlets. The use 
of smaller type would also be of help. 

Printing inks are now available in amounts sufficient 
to meet present demands. However, several of the in- 
gredients employed in their production are vitally needed 
for war purposes. Furthermore, the range of colors from 
which one may choose will become narrower. Because 
of the increasing labor shortage, the possibility of a 
marked reduction in the amount of multicolored printing 
exists. 


Presto! Hot Die Stamp 


CHAMELEON LEATHERETTE 


And See What Happens! 


The rich leather-like surface, com- Alcohol is extensively used as a solvent in the pro- 
duction of nitrocellulose and other war materials, hence 
is almost unobtainable. In the book-manufacturing in- 
dustry, alcohol has been used at times for washing type 
and type forms and as a solvent for the dyes employed 
in staining book edges. Other solvents, less restricted, 
may be used to better advantage in washing type and 

type forms, while water-soluble dyes may be employed 
| for staining book edges. In selecting water-soluble dyes 
for such work, it is advisable to choose those possessing 
the highest degree of fastness to light; otherwise fading 
will quickly occur. 


bined with the unique 2-tone effect 
obtained by hot die stamping, 
makes Chameleon Leatherette a 
utility cover paper, both attractive 
and economical. Durable, water- 
proof. 


Wide range of colors and emboss- 
ing designs. Special shades. See 
your Chameleon distributor. 


PLOPLL PLP PLLLOVL LALO? Fe ee ee iil o 


Tinfoil and solders are extensively used in the book 
manufacturing industry for backing up electrotypes and 
for sweating halftone cuts on solid bodies or metal bases. 
The tin content of these materials generally ran as high 
as 35% and in a few instances even as high as 47%. Be- 
cause of priority regulations, their tin content is now 
restricted to not more than 16%. As a result, foils and 
solders are being produced containing not over 15% tin 
alloyed with varying percentages of silver and some- 
times other metals. Another way of saving tin is to 
adhere halftone cuts to solid bodies with thermoplastic 
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SIZES with feeders | p L . T 1 
56 inch, 62 inch, 74 inch | 


QUADRUPLE BINDING POSTS AND SCREWS 
FOLDERS — L-O-N-G-E-R 
2%” 2” 114” 1” and 34” 


5/16” DIAMETER SHANK—%56” DIAMETER HEAD 


— Samples on Request — 


B GANE BROTHERS & LANE, INC. 


| Chicago - New York - St. Louis - San Francisco - Los Angeles 


Write for sample book today. 
Springfield 
Coated Paper Corp. 


; Camden, N. J. 
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* =—— we're on the job = x 
for Uncle Sam 


In Peacetime we manufacture Paper Conditioning Ma- 
chines, Universal Paper Joggers, Holdfast Hangers, 
Commercial Humidifiers, Punching, Round Cornering 


and Perforating Machinery of all kinds. Also Special 
Machines built to order. 


Our manufacturing is now devoted to work for our 
government. The only orders for our equipment we 
can accept are those carrying extremely high priori- 
ties. But when this fight is over we will again be 
ready to serve the graphic arts. 


Contract Work Our Specialty 
CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CoO. 


Fifty-second Street at Media Philadelphia, Pa. 30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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cement instead of sweating on with tinfoil. This pro- 
cedure may be used when originals are to be run on flat- 
bed presses. Because of its comparatively low releasing 
temperature, the thermoplastic cement should not be 
used in connection with stereotype molding, but may be 
used with electrotype molding. 


Guildsmen visit Davey mill 


Kvs piricutr to say wHICH 
was the more vociferous, the interest with which the Book- 
binders Guild of N. Y. members viewed the manufacture of 
binders board at The Davey Co. mill, or the singing in which 
guests and hosts engaged upon completion of the tour and a 
delicious luncheon at the Vlaza Hotel nearby. Thirty-two 
Guildsmen attended the outing to Jersey City, which was held 
Saturday, November 14, and voted it one of the most enjoy- 
able occasions they had ever embarked upon. 

Escorted through the plant in groups by John A. Dodd, 
president, E. Davey Dodd, vice-president-secretary, W. O. 
Davey, vice-president-treasurer, E. P. Ericson, Chester 
Brown, and other company executives, the visitors didn’t 
miss a thing from the time the waste paper was first 
dumped into the beater until it became a sheet of binders 
board. At the hotel they were entertained by two accord 
ionists and by George Kuhlkin (American Stratford) 
at the piano. Each individual was also called upon for 
some remarks or a story. These, together with some folk 
dancing, enlivened the proceedings considerably. Everyone was 
sorry to hear that Jack Dodd of the Davey Co. was unable to 
attend the party because of illness, and joined in a telegram 
of regret sent to him at his home. Copies of the Davey anni- 
versary book (see page 27) were presented to the guests. 

He wasn’t scheduled as the speaker of the evening, but John 
Kelly (Edition Bookbinders Assn. of N. Y.) gave his fellow 
members of the Guild an “earful” of trends and portents in 


























the supply and labor phases of the industry, at their meeting 
at the Hotel Piccadilly, November 11. Kelly related many of 
the things he had learned at the BMI and American Manage- 
ment Assn. meetings, during the informal discussion of the 
status of the industry. 

President Ernest Farwell (Scribner Press) presided over the 
session, which was attended by over 30 members. Representa- 
tives of the bookbinders union, who had been expected to take 
part in an informal discussion of the labor problem, sent a 
letter expressing their regret at their inability to attend. 

This year’s Christmas party, reported Entertainment Com- 
mittee Chairman Kelly, was planned to be the old-fashioned 
kind with a singer, a story-teller, and musicians, and plenty of 
opportunity for man-to-man rag-chewing among members and 
their acquaintances from the supply houses, aided and abetted 
by ample refreshments. As heretofore, it is scheduled to be 
held in the spacious downstairs grill room of the hotel, and 
last-minute indications were that it would be gayer and even 
better attended than last year’s affair. Aside from the tradi- 
tional holiday joviality, a year at war has at last given every- 
one a taste of victory worth celebrating. 


N.Y. BINDERS ELECT ill officers of the Bookbinders 
& Rulers Assn. of N.Y.C. were unanimously reelected at a 
short meeting of the association held late last month. They 
are: president, David Wade (Houston Bindery); vice-presi- 
dent, Benjamin Ant (Novelty Binding & Ruling); secretary, 
Fay Margolis (F. M. Charlton Co.). 

Members of the board of directors are: Joseph Altman 
(Altman Bookbinding Co.), Isaac Epstein (Speed Bindery), 
Louis Jaffe (Mutual Bindery, Inc.), Hubert Gardiner, 
Jr., (Gardiner Binding & Mailing Co.), Louis Kulawitz (Green- 
wich Bindery, Inc.), Morris Rosenblatt (Commercial Bookbind- 
ing & Paper Ruling Co.), Morris Shain (Morris Shain), Morris 
Zellman (Art Bindery & S.C. Co.), Richard Shoemaker Jr. 
(Shoemaker & Co.). A brief discussion of OPA regulations 
conducted by a N.Y.C. OPA representative, followed the 
election. 


SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, Inc. 


119 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Distributors of 


Alcoa Aluminum Binding Screws—Interlaken Mills Book Cloth— 

DuPont Fabrikoid—Monroe Binders Board—Griswoldville Super— 

“Blue Ribbon” Imitation Gold, Pigment Color, and Metallic Roll Leaf 

—Diamond Decorative Leaf—Calf—Cowhide—Morocco—Buffing— 
Sheep—Skivers 


Complete Stock of all Bookbinding Accessories carried for prompt shipment 





| J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


15 S. 6th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


Headquarters for 


Agents for 
| INTERLAKEN BOOK CLOTHS 


KERATOL IMITATION LEATHER 
SCHUYLKILL LINING PAPER 
KENDALL MILLS SUPER 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose ‘Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 
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WEBFOOT FLEXIBLE GLUE 
PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 
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A STAR ADHESIVE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Write for Descriptive Booklets 


BINGHAM BROS. CO. 


406 Pearl Street 











NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Black’ Decker 


ELECTRIC GLUE POT 


Thermostatic control brings glue up to 150° F. 

and maintains it at this correct temperature. 

Nichrome heating element sealed against moisture. 

Glue pot carefully machined to fit in water jacket, 

conserving heat. Write to: The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., 760 Penna. Ave., Towson, Md. 





BURRAGE’S 





Penetrating Padding Glue 


is building Carbon Set work for binders. 
We have been making Flexible Glue for 
over forty years—and know how. 


Flexible Bindery Glue—Non Warp Clue 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater St., N. Y. C. 








Carb-N-Set 





Penetrating Padding Glue 


Since 1936, the tried and proven special ad- 
hesive, to group-pad one-time carbon-set forms, 


We are available to come to your plant to in- 
struct how to build, sell, estimate, and manu- 
facture one-time carbon-set forms for service 
and price. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 


816 Ferguson Ave. 





Dayton, Ohio 





oe 


For catalog 
and prices 
write to: 





HART'S 


BINDERY ADHESIVES 
No. 475 Flexible Glue 
No. 800 Cold Book Glue 
No. 5141 Casing-In Paste 
Try our special formula hot and cold padding 


eompounds and tipping-in glues 
a9 for better results. 








THE COM MERCIAL PASTE co. 


TTLES AVE 


Flexible Glues 


are used by the 
NATION’S BEST—WHY NOT YOU? 


established 1876 


William C. Hart Co., Inc., 137 Greene St., N.Y.C 


Branch Factory—Rochester, N. Y. 








23-25 Green Street, N. Y. C. 
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% CENTURY DEPENDABILITY 


a GLUES UNITED STATES 


also 
SUPREME QUALITY FLEXIBLE GLUES 
C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


Phones: CAnal 6-1525-1530 








COLUMBUS, OHIC 


"BH echnical books 








(Continued from page 7) 


technical titles as in pre-war 
years—this store now handles from 2000 to 3000 tech- 
nical book titles. 

Recently three general book dealers whose records 
form part of the source material for making up the 
weekly best-seller lists, were asked the following ques- 
tion: “If you consider technical books with non-fiction 


would there be any change in the lists?” “Over half 
the list would be technical,” said one. “A shop book 
would be fourth on the list and others would follow,” 
said the second, and the third answer was substantially 
the same. 

An entirely new technical literature has developed 
out of this school of war. Consider the field of aeronau- 
tics and aircraft manufacture. For more than 25 years 
the Ford Motor Co., for example, has operated a training 
program for apprentices and ambitious employees from 
production departments. Of late this program has grown 
enormously. Some years ago the Ford Trade School, 
dissatisfied with the existing literature on the subiocts 
that it taught, decided to use its own little printing plant 
to produce instruction sheets on elementary shop theory. 

These sheets began to percolate outside the plant, and 
on request were sold at little more than actual cost. 
When we entered the war the demand for these manuals 
became so insistent that Ford turned its printed by- 


LION BRAND 
FLEXIBLE GLUES 


Used throughout the world by leading publishers 
and printers. Hand Work ¢ Machine Work ¢ 
Padding ¢ Special Covering Clue 
MANHATTAN PASTE & GLUE CO., INC, 

425 Greenpoint Ave., Bklyn., 
| OFFICES: Rochester * Philadelphia ¢ tla © Boston 








| Permanently FLEXIBLE Glues 


that make Better Books and Speed Production! 


NATIONAL ADHESIVES 


Division of National Starch Products, Inc. 





820 GREENWICH ST. 


NEW YORK CITY 





Modern Bookbinding Strategy 
ealls for UPACO 


See inside back cover 


BESTICK Bindery Adhesives 


Flexible casing-in pastes 
Pyroxylin casing-in pastes 
Flexible Glues 


te for Samples 
a Renwick St, N. Y, C. 
Tel. WA 5-6930 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CO. 
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Weapons of war 


= 


product over to a technical book publisher. In the last 
11 months more than 150,000 copies have been sold, and 
the manual is being used for almost every conceivable 
type of war industry training. 


books: military supplies 

I HAVE ATTEMPTED to show some of the ways in which 
technical books are being employed in wartime, and this 
subject cannot adequately be covered without reference 
to the position of our enemies so far as technical books 
are concerned. Japan, for instance, had been a large 
and constant buyer of American technical books since 
the first World War. Last summer when Germany at- 
tacked Russia the principal technical book publishers in 
this country received long cables from Japan that began: 
“Since European books can no longer reach us via 
Siberia, ship parcel post the following.” 

This explanatory preamble was followed by orders 
that equalled Japan’s average order for a full year— 
about $100,000 worth of technical books were asked for. 
The government pulled Japan’s order of technical books 
from the mails on the ground that these books were 
“military supplies.” There was a precedent for this, as 
the British had recognized technical books as military 
supplies early in the war and had exempted them from 
the general ban on the import of printed matter. 

What of the future for the technical book publisher? 
To view this industry as merely in the midst of a war- 
time boom is, I am convinced, a view that is overly 
obvious and decidedly inadequate. In the hothouse 
forcing of war, vast technological change is growing, 
with the result that many of our books published a 
very short time ago will soon be as dated as a public 
school geography of 1939. 

I think there can be no question but that librarians 
must prepare themselves for large outpourings of tech- 
nical books, for a new literature. And they may also 
anticipate a continued wide use of technical books as a 
result of the great ESMWT program. For we have 
learned new techniques to open at least the fundamentals 
of technology, of science, to the vast generality of work- 
ing men and women. 

And this is a lesson that, I assure you, we shall con- 
tinue to study: for if man is to be at home in this brave 
new world that science plays so large a role in, then 
science must no longer remain so mysterious to him. 


¥ PEPEZEZE 
: Season’s Greetings ; 
and Best Holiday Wishes 
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DELCO 
LOOSE-LEAF BINDER CO. 


27-29 Vestry Street, N. Y. C. 
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CHARLES HELLMUTH PRINTING INK CORPORATION 
NEW YORK *« CHICAGO ©» BALTIMORE « RICHMOND 


INKS OF ALL KINDS FOR BOOK PRINTING. BOOKBINDERS 
INKS, COLORS, BLACKS, LETTERPRESS, LITHOGRAPHIC 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK + BRANCHES IN 30 CITIES 


The Original 


DIETRICH PRODUCTS CO. 


2734-40 SIDNEY ST. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


PAPER RULING MATERIALS 
SUPERLATIVE RULING INK 


BOOK VENEER 


An instantaneous drying varnish for coating fine leather bindings. 





SUPERLATIVE WATERPROOFING SOLUTION 
The new medium for waterproofing ruling ink 


SUPERLATIVE QUALITY OUR GUARANTEE 


WAR MEMO 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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Trade Books 
IN A WAR ECONOMY 


* 





The year’s honor selections of the 
A.I.G.A. Trade Book Clinic indicate  * 
Linotype’s important contribution to 
book printing in a war economy. 


Of the seventy-eight titles selected 
in the 1942 publishing season, sixty-six 
were Linotype-set—an average of 84%. 

Baskerville and Janson were far and 
away the most popular faces, each ac- 


* ° ; ; ; * 
counting for eighteen of these sixty-six 
books. Other ranking Linotype faces in- 

ad cluded Caledonia, Electra, Granjon, . 

. Fairfield, Estienne, Caslon Old Face 


and Scotch. 


LINOTYPE - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Caledonia Bold and Electra Bold 
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hidden in those esoteric symbols * And look to the text, it should be n° further than 
at the leader lines, carefully staggered by 3 necessary from the first chapter opening. 
conscientious compositor—are they not The nearest available pages are the recto 
decorative? And why those awkward ‘Chap- or verso before, oF the verso of, the Half 
ter’ an ‘Page column heads? Are they Title. The last position would certainly 1 
r useful—or pretty? clash with an elaborate chapter opening; 
-. a list of but it might help to balance a plain one. 
i t idols are 


necessary © 


Only one degre 
- of the ancien 


chapter titles in 4 novel. In certain in- j 
stances it provides an outline of plot divis- tottering (perhaps ) under this onslaught, 
forcibly removed Hal | Ag 


ions oT indicates 2 sequence of events and 
is a sort of shorthand Preface or Introduc- Title. 
i er can be discarded as 


tion. In that case, OF whenever i Not that the latt 
justified, why not try an occasional change justifiably as its distant kin the Bastard i : 
of pace by discarding the threadbare Title. When prelims run to many pages | 4%. 


tents’ and calling it something of Preface and Introduction, accompanied 
ny associated items, there is a 


‘Table of Con 

else, such as ‘C hronological Outline’ oT by few or ma 

‘What Happe™s Next’ or whatever May be certain satisfaction in arriving at 4 page 
which says, in effect, (Please turn to page 57) 
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American Business Law 
By Robt. Rosenberg. 51."x81/,”. $1.80 


Publisher: Gregg Publishing Co. 
Composition: Colonial Press 
Printer § binder: amg Press 
Type: Lino. Granjon 12 25 x 41 picas 
Stock: Mead’s Ohpaco f. f. 
Cloth: Holliston Roxite HS, navy, WA 
Stamping: red ink (2 hits) and blank 
Designers: format, publisher and Colon- 
ial Press; cover, Elizabeth H. Risley. 
Business texts have become increas- 
ingly human. They have begun to ob- 
serve the laws of good bookmaking prac- 
ticed in other fields, and this volume can 
stand proudly among the year’s most 
attractive textbooks. Not only does it 
use an especially agreeable face for the 
text—Granjon—but, when not content 
with italics or c.«s.c., it uses Granjon 
bold for subtitles, thus keeping all pages 
as easy to read as to study. Examples 
and problems are set a size smaller, the 
latter also in a narrower measure, and 
the designers have wisely eschewed tricky 
showmanship. The 60 drawings pointing 
the subject’s social values are smoothly 
worked into the text and given 8pt. Gran- 
jon legends. A final nice touch is the 
modulation to Deepdene italics for chap- 
ter heads, while the title page retains 
roman caps to preserve the authoritative 
aspect of a book dealing with the law. 


American Harvest 
Ed. by Tate & Bishop. 534,”x9”. $3.50 
Publisher: B. Fischer Pub. Corp. 
one sai H. Wolff 
Type: Lino. Janson 11/18; 23x39 
Stock: Utopian Book Wove 
Cloth: Bancroft buckram, rust 
Stamping: Brighten 7-Star imitation gold 
roll leaf and black ink 
Designers: format, publisher; cover, 
Ernst Reichl 
Floral ornaments are etymologically 
justified for an anthology. But even a 
row of Dwiggins posies looks coy over 
the opening story of this book, one of 
Hemingway's tales of taurine violence. 
Borders of flowers are much more in 
place on the cover, where they relieve 
the bold black spine panel with its 
pleasantly asymmetrical lettering. An- 
other ingratiating element of the cover is 
the recto’s swatch of books and pages. 
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The latter also appears successfully on 
the title page, where it balances the heavy 
title and helps fill out a base for the 5- 
line subtitle block. Beneath the flower 
border the Contents, free of leaders, are 
planned with an eye to quiet usefulness, 
thus: 

Ring Lardner: Haircut 93 
It’s a big book—145,000 words in 523 
pages—but has this advantage over most 
anthologies: it doesn’t look like one. It 
has slender type pages, suitable for a 
novel; wide margins; and no sign of 
crowding, though each selection follows 
right beneath the preceding one (see 
illust.)—proving that even this maneuver 
can be executed in style. 


The Art of Jacob Epstein 

By Robert Black. 834,”x1134,”. $3.50 
Publisher: World Publishing Co. 
Manufacturer: H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co. 
Type: Lino. Garamond Bold No. 3, 

14/18; 36x52 
Stock: Warren’s Cumberland Gloss 
Cloth: Bancroft buckram, sand 
Stamping: Brighten 7-star imitation gold 

roll leaf 
Designers: format, Robert Josephy; cov- 

er, Abe Lerner 

The dimensions selected permit the 
largest possible reproductions without 
making the book too cumbersome, and 
at the same time allow for margins on 
all sides. One needn’t expect this 250- 
page volume with its 175 plates to be on 
a par with the great art books for 
quality of either reproduction or press- 
work, but it gives art lovers a bargain 
nonetheless. Plates of sculptures are 
printed on only one side of the page. 
In keeping with their strength, legends 
on the facing pages are set in the boldest 
of the readable types; and when the 
plate runs sideways, so does the legend. 
Because of the ampleness of the 30 text 
pages the same type and size are accept- 
able there; one naturally holds so large 
a book farther from the eyes. On the 
same heroic scale are the rule boxes 
(sunk 6 lines like initials) containing 
48 pt. Roman chapter numerals. Half the 
cover is occupied by a frieze-like drawing 
adapted from the sculptures, producing 
an immediate impression of classic grand- 
eur, accentuated by the straight line of 


large roman caps stamped on the flat 
spine. Every unit of the format—includ- 
ing a restrained title page bearing a 
line drawing—helps to create a monu- 
mental significance for the contents. 


Appreciation Through 
Reading 


By R. J. Deferrari et al. 654”x9”. $2 


Publisher: W. H. Sadlier, Inc. 
Composition: M. & L. Typesetting Co. 
Printer: Manz Corp. 

Binders: Van Rees Bookbinding Corp., 
John H. Cuneo Co., and J. J. Little & 
Ives Co. 

Type: Lino. Electra 10/12; 32x46 

Stock: Butler E.f. 

Cloth: Holliston linen finish, dark red 

Stamping: white and glossy green inks 

Designers: format, publishers; cover, 
Sam Bass 
A 700p., 350,000-word secondary-reader, 

packed with fast-moving double-column 
pages of Electra and plenty of exciting 
line drawings, some of which spread over 
2 pages. The typography is expert, im- 
parting life to each syllable and unbroken 
interest to every story. Baskerville italic 
titles, Electra italic prefaces, 2-line tool- 
ed initials, a neat arrangement of page- 
wide hairlines to set off section titles— 
these are all aids to enjoyable reading. 
They fulfill the promise of the lively 
cover design and title spread, on both 
of which the title in large script stands 
out in proud contrast to the surrounding 
lines of smaller caps. This series—big 
books, but not too heavy for comfort— 
is an achievement worth the examination 
of every schoolbook designer. 


For Christ and Country 

By Walter A. Maier. 47%”x71/,”. $1.50 
Publisher & manufacturer: Concordia 

Publishing House 
Type: Lino. Cloister 12/12; 21x36 
Stock: Warren’s $66 eggshell 
Cloth: Holliston Record Buckram E.f., 

crimson 
Stamping: All Purpose imitation gold 

roll leaf and black ink 
Designers: format, publisher; cover, 

Frank Foster 

The 120,000 words of these sermons 
would have made a handier book had it 
not been unnecessarily bulked to 2”. 
The pages would have been pleasanter 
to look at with correct margins; but 
front and foot are identical, and the 
running head is so far from the text 
that the head margin likewise appears 
too great. Chapters open with a 2-line 
initial that doesn’t aline with anything, 
and end with a short hairline rule that 
achieves nothing save cluttering up the 
page. The most conspicuous element on 
the casually arranged Contents pages is 
the leaders; these should connect title 
with numeral, and the Biblical reference 
should be centered on the next line. On 
the title page the verse looks like an 
afterthought and the imprint is set in the 
wrong face, though on the whole the page 
has an airy quality. The book’s best physi- 
cal feature is its cover, a bright, sturdy 
cloth matched by the top stain. It enjoys 
a clean, label-like shelfback arrangement, 
and a microphone is thrust dynamically 
up from the foot of the front cover, 
alluding to the fact that the sermons 
were broadcast. 
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Introduction to Naval 

Architecture 

By John P. Comstock. 5%”x9”. $4 
Publisher: Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co. 
Printer: Mack Ptg. Co. 
Binder: Cornwall Press 
Type: Mono. Caslon O.S. 12/13; 26x43 
Stock: Lexington antique 
Cloth: Terek Mohawk, new Nile green 
Stamping: imitation gold flat leaf 
Designer: E. W. Shimmons 

Here is a commendably readable job of 
technical bookmaking, relying on a 
good size of Caslon, sound margins, gen- 
erous spacing between subsections, and 
a simple scheme of heads. The designer 
thought the text should have had a point 
more leading, but with the short descend- 
ers the Ipt. leading is adequate. He is 
rightly displeased with the Cushing O.S. 
sideheads. Not only are they far too 
bold; but, having no affinity with the text, 
they detract from its technical precision. 
Where some extra leading would have 
helped is in the chapter titles, whose 
solid caps lack legibility. The Caslon title 
page is logically arranged in 3 units and 
held together by intrinsic design instead 
of rules or ornaments. The spine letter- 
ing is far too condensed—it should have 
been set in u.sl.c. or arranged to read 
sideways—but recto stamping and rough, 
green cloth are shipshape and seaworthy. 


Look to the Mountain 

By LeGrand Cannon Jr. 5”x7%". $2.75 
Publisher: Henry Holt & Co. 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: Lino. Electra 11/13; 23x38 
Stock: Perkins & Squier wove 
Cloth: Interlaken Vellum de Luxe, grey 
Stamping: Brighten white pigment rolls 
Designer: Leonard W. Blizard 

A novel of 190,000 words whose sales 
prove it to be as spirited in content as 
in format. The Electra pages have of 
themselves a keen pace that keeps the 
reader alert and on the run; and the 
subtly arranged dropped folios help: 
they are flanked with small centered dots 
and indented a pica from the outside. 
The pages on which the Parts start are 
badly overdressed, for the Trafton title 
is fancy enough without the typographic 
flourishes and 60pt. initial. But all the 
other chapter openings are delightful, 
since the initial—indented 2 picas, sunk 
3 lines, and rising a pica above them— 
has no competition and forms a hand- 
some decoration. In the cover and title 
page—both among the season’s most ex- 
quisite—the mood is one of tranquillity, 
induced on both by lettering and sketch 
in white on a grey background (see 
reproductions). This 190,000-word book 
deserves praise also for keeping its 565 
pages down to a total bulk under 114”. 


Of the People 
Ed. by Warfel & Manwaring. 53%”x 
834". $2.30 


Publisher: Oxford University Press 
Manufacturer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Type: Lino. Baskerville 10/12; 24x40 
Stock: Warren’s $1854 medium, cream 
Cloth: Bancroft Linen Finish, deep blue 
Stamping: All Purpose white pigment 
rolls and blue ink 
Designer: John A, Beg 
A book of American readings, it is 
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White leaf stamps a sharp design on two selections, gilt on linen proves 
equally impressive, and pre-lithographed cloth furnishes authentic atmosphere 


blessed with 700 Baskerville pages of 
singular lucidity—average-size pages of 
thin opaque stock of a faint tone, well 
printed and bound. Titles of selections 
are set in centered 14pt. caps, by-lines 
in u.al.c., both centered; Part titles are 
set incisively in 24pt. Bulmer u.«l.c. 
italics. The selections show the meaning 
of America, but this is no spread-eagle 
format. Instead we get what is incom- 
parably finger: a book splendid in its 
utter and disarming simplicity, the kind 
of simplicity that results from minutely 
careful planning. For atmosphere, just 
the right note has been sounded: the title 
is lettered in a 19th-century script and 
appears on the title page opposite the 
Gettysburg address in Lincoln’s hand, 
as well as in white on the front cover 
over a bleed blue rule continued from the 
spine, where Oxford is lettered in the 
same style. 


The Sound of an American 

By David Ormsbee. 51,”x8¥,". $2.50 
Publisher: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Manufacturer: American Stratford 
Type: Lino Janson 11/13; 23x37 
Stock: Warren’s #66 Text 
Cloth: Bancroft Arrestox, bisque 
Stamping: red and blue inks 
Designer: Stefan Salter 

One of Dwiggins’ crenelated borders 
surmounts the chapter-pages—an appro- 
priately medieval battlement for a mod- 
ern war tale. Janson plays up the text 
in its usual brisk manner. The chapter 
titles are straight llpt. caps, centered, 
nicely distinguished from Part titles, 
which are set in letterspaced s.c., flush 
left, followed by a couple of pages of 


Janson’s unusually readable italics. The 
Contents page, too, is clean-cut, free of 
leaders. But beyond is chaos and mis- 
understanding: On the title page, the 
Dwiggins border, repeated at head and 
foot, languishes in the busy swarm of 
types: title and author in big Trafton 
Script, 4 lines of verse, and what have 
you. And the rather yellow tint in the 
cloth is such a poor background for the 
smart blue and red cover design that one 
listens in vain for the sound of an 
American flag. 


The Springer Spaniel 
By Maxwell Riddle. 554”x81,,”. $2.50 
Publisher: Judy Publishing Co. 
Printer: Clarke-McElroy Pub. Co. 
Binder: Brock & Rankin 
Type: Lino. Bodoni Book 10/11; 25x38 
Stock: Warren’s Cumberland E.f. 
Cloth: Bancroft Heather, terra cotta 
Stamping: black ink 
Designers: format, Will Judy; 
Estelle Frantz 


A man as careful about his dogs and 
his bookmaking as Capt. Judy should be 
able to recognize the signs of distemper 
even though the coat appears glossy. 
Except for an illegible shelfback, this is 
a good packaging job, with its endpapers, 
headbands, and 3 stained edges blend- 
ing with the cloth; the same lettering 
for both cover and title page, and a 
strong binding. The text type is well 
chosen, too, and made up into the usual 
25x38-pica page of Judy books (with 
head margins a pica too wide). But it is 
in the incidentals that the mistakes oc- 
cur, and incidentals can ruin intentions. 
Page 1—burdened with an ex libris, dedi- 


cover, 
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4 WOMAN'S LIFE 
by Guy de Maupassant 
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Translated from the French by 


Marjorie Laurie; with an introduction by 


Edmond Jaloux, and illustrations 


by Edy Legrand 


London 


The Nonesuch Press 


1942 
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“Look to the Mountain” 


Set by Quinn & Boden Co. Title 
Page: title, hand lettered; balance, 
Lino. Caslon 14 pt. with s.c., and 
12 pt. with ital. (Solid reverse plate 
printed in battleship grey.) 


“A Woman's Life’”’ 


Set by N. Y. Monotype Composition 
Co. Title page: title and publisher, 
Continental Playbill 24 pt.; balance, 
Mono. Cochin 12 pt. 


“American Business Law” 


Set at Colonial Press in Lino. Gran- 
jon 12/13 and 11/12. Subtitles and 
sideheads, Lino. Garamond Bold No. 
s. vt e. Chapter heading: title, 
Mono. Deepdene Italic 18 pt.; lines 
1 and 3, Lino. Granjon 10 and 11 
pt.; balance, Lino, Garamond Bold 
No. 3, 10/12. 


“Time Is Our House” 


Title page set at Lane Press: title, 
ATF Shadow enlarged to 12 and 6 
icas deep, and Mono. Janson en- 
arged to 24 pt.; balance, Mono. 
Janson 14 pt. Italic, 11 pt. s.c., and 
11 pt. Line 1 and decoration print- 
ed in dark purple. 


“American Harvest’’ 

Set by H. Wolff. Title page: title, 
hand lettered; balance, Lino, Janson 
14 and 12 pt. 


Text page: Lino. Janson 11/13, with 


heading in 12 and 14 pt.; orna- 
ment, 10 pt. Electra leaf. 














cation, and bastard title—is top-heavy and awkward. On the 
Contents pages the section titles switch from Bodoni—the face 
used with fine uniformity and variety throughout the book— 
to a graceless boldface. In order to keep to five 32p. forms, 
chapters are run-in. This wouldn’t be so bad except that these 
long chapter titles are in 18pt. Bodoni Bold caps, which are 
far too heavy anyway and quite impossible when a 4-line title 
rests on just 2 lines of text. And even though some illustration 
pages require turning the book, the folio should never be 
switched to the side margins. 


Time Is our House 

By Louis McNeill. 51/,."”x8". $1.25 
Publisher: Middlebury College Press 
Printers: Bread Loaf Printers and Lane Press 
Binder: George Grady Press 
Type: Mono. Janson 11/12; 22x33 
Stock: Glenbourn deckle-edge book 
Cloth: Interlaken Winco, grey 
Designer: Elizabeth Bradstreet Walsh 

These printing students with their hand-set types do a more 
sincere job than is visible in many a professionally produced 
book of verse. Their physical limitations are their salvation, 
for they are forced to keep their work simple: the titles and 
Contents are set in the caps of the text font. But good taste 
is their greatest attribute, and this is evident in the margins, 
the spacing, the lack of leaders in the Contents, the flush-left 
italics for the 3 by-lines on the title page (reproduced), and 
the clever utilization of the elements from the title page and 
frontispiece in the recto label, printed in maroon on white 
paper. All the little book needs is-titling on its flat, slender 
spine. 


The order of precedence 


“Here the Book itself is about to begin.’’ Such a point 
of hesitation more nearly fits the explanation, “Custom 
demands a resting place for the eye,’ than the Bastard 
Title that phrase assumed to defend (October). More 
about that next month. Meanwhile: 

A Limitep Epition Statement, or Limit Notice, is 
often a difficult problem, especially for designers un- 
familiar with the private press tradition. When it is 
made by a combined printer-publisher, as in a private 
press issue, all he chooses to record of production de- 
tails—materials, personnel, date, and number of copies— 
is usually included in a colophon on the last printed 
page. By custom that is the printer’s own page, where 
he may but need not mention title and author and where 
he adds a signature if the limitation is formally attested. 

But those personal gestures are rare in these days 
when luxuries and individuals are being merged into a 
larger pattern of mass production. Even limited editions 
distributed through impersonal commercial channels are 
few. When one does appear it is, of course, simply a 
glorified trade edition, differing only in special materials 
and in limitation from its humbler brethren who will 
continue to be reprinted as long as demand continues— 
and who are sometimes fewer but less grandly adver- 
tised. 

For what amounts to general distribution, even 
though restricted, the colophon page is too modest a 
location, especially for readers who know nothing about 
colophons or where to look for them. They are entitled 
to pride of possession and justified in wanting the evi- 
dence where it is not only easily found but almost 
insistent. 

Also, if the publisher attests the limitation, as hap- 
pens in most ‘trade limiteds,’ his statement belongs in 
his own territory with the other publication data in the 
prelims. But where? 
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(Continued from page 53) 


A Woman’s Life 
By Guy de Maupassant. 634”x11”". $5 
Publisher: Nonesuch Press (Heritage Press) 
Composition: N. Y. Monotype Composition Co. 
Printer: Quinn & Boden Co. 
Illustrations (offset): Reehl Litho. Co. 
Charlize Brakely) 
Binder: Russell-Rutter Co. 
Cover printing: Harrison Art Advertising Co. 
Type: Mono. Cochin 10/13; 25x43 
Stock: Westvaco Clearspring text wove . 
Cloth: sides, Du Pont PX linen, pale tan; back, Bancroft Legal 
Buckram, dark green 
Stamping: gold leaf 
Designer: Francis Meynell 
The Gallic flavor is strong in this memorable edition of the 
novel. It covers the side cloth with a checker-board pattern of 
fleurs-de-lis in dark green (matching the spine) and tan 
(matched by the top stain). It cries out sentimentally from 
the water-color frontispiece and other illustrations, and from 
the Playbill types used for display. It looks out almost too 
impudently from the expertly planned title page (see illust.), 
where the types are supplemented with a group of printer’s 
ornaments arranged to form a face. And in the text face with 
its willful angles and self-reliant strength, arranged in a tall 
page echoing the Playbill chapter numerals, the old French 
spirit is supreme. True, the allusions sensed in the typo- 
graphic plan are rather to the “country of origin” and the 
period of composition than specifically to the mood of “A 
Woman’s Life,” for the artful format would equally fit “Syl- 
vester Bonnard” or “Madame Bovary.” But when a master 
bookmaker is at work, the reader should merely be grateful for 
another masterpiece. —D. M. G. 


(stencil-colored by 







The simplest procedure is to put it on the copyright 
page, especially if it is a plain, unsigned statement. 
That ought to satisfy almost everyone, but it falls short 
of complete grandeur. 


If format and presentation are elaborate, or formal, 
or conceived in noble simplicity, the character of the 
volume becomes more impressive if the Limit Notice has 
a recto all to itself. On the theory that any one pre- 
liminary item precedes everything to which it refers, 
the statement would appear on the first printed page, 
even before the Bastard Title. That seems a bit ostenta- 
tious, however, if not premature, but it has been done. 
In that case I, for one, would omit the Bastard and 
let the Limit replace it. 

What seems like a better solution is to retain the 
Bastard—this being a formal, impressive affair—and 
announce the limitation on its verso. It might conflict 
with or contribute to the Title Page design if there 
is no frontispiece intervening. 

But suppose the Title is a double-page spread. Then 
it will have to be moved over and it might as well take 
precedence over the Dedication, or the Contents, or 
whatever comes next. A location further along is hardly 
imaginable. 


© TuHEeERE seems to be just room enough to confess an 
error and promise rectification. In the first article of 
this series (October) the “customary arrangement” of 
introductory matter implies, and the context confirms, 
that the discusion is to be about prelims. That was the 
intention. Yet the list ends with a Half Title, which is 
“introductory” but not one of the prelims. It sounds con- 
tradictory, and probably is, but custom makes that dis- 
tinction and there may be a reason or two in support. 


(To be continued) 
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Harper & Bros. was the 1942 winner of the Annual Award 
for Consistent Excellence in Trade Book Design, presented by 
Booxsinpinc & Book Propucrion through the N. Y. Trade 
Book Clinic, AIGA, at the meeting held November 17 at the 
Town Hall Club, 123 W. 43rd St. Frank MacGregor, Harper 
executive vice-president, accepted the big framed certificate 
from Clinic Chairman Bruce Gentry (H. Wolff), and then 
turned it over to Arthur W. Rushmore, Harper director in 
charge of manufacturing. The publishing house was also 
represented at the speakers’ table by Eugene Saxton, vice- 
president in charge of the Literary Dept. 

“Harper greatly appreciates this award,” Rushmore com- 
mented, “coming as it does on our 125th birthday. We have 
worked a century and a quarter for this moment!” 

Harper is the third publisher to win the award, which is 
based on the Book Clinic Selections of the twelvemonth 
period November-October. Previous winners were Viking 
Press (1937, 1939), Random House (1938, 1940), and Alfred A. 
Knopf (1941). As stated by Gentry in his introduction to the 
catalog of 1941-42 selections: “In 1940 it was ruled that receipt 
of the award excludes a publisher from the competition until a 
period of 5 years shall have elapsed.” Up to now, BsBP has 
marked the award with an engraved metal plaque; this year 
it was a certificate lettered in classic style by Arnold Bank 
and mounted on cloth. 

Most of the 78 books comprising this year’s selections were 
on view at the meeting and were examined and discussed by 
the members of the Clinic. For the first time, a handsome 
catalog had been provided, designed by Morris Colman (Vik- 
ing Press) and produced by Haddon Craftsmen on paper 
furnished by Stevens-Nelson. 

The 78 books represented 44 publishing imprints throughout 
the U. S. Those appearing on 2 or more titles were: Colt 





Harper executives Frank MacGregor and Arthur Rushmore 
accept the award certificate from BGBP Editor David M. 
Glixon and Clinic Chairman Bruce Gentry 
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Harper wins 


1942 Award 


Press, 2; T. Y. Crowell, 4; Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 3; Grey- 
stone, 2; Harpers, 6; Holiday House, 3; Knopf, 8; Little, 
Brown, 2; Macmillan, 2; Norton, 3; Princeton U. P., 2; 
Random House, 3; Simon & Schuster, 4; Viking, 5. 

Of the designers, the following were associated with 3 or 
more books: George Hornby, 6; Milton B. Glick, Ernst Reichl, 
and Arthur W. Rushmore, 5 each; Tom Torre Bevans and 
Sidney R. Jacobs, 4 each; Garnet E. Bockmeyer and Robert 
Josephy, 3 each. 

Baskerville and Janson (incl. “Emmanuella”) divided the 
honors for most frequently used typeface of the 78 selections, 
both ranking extraordinarily high with 18 each. Others popu- 
lar with the judges were: Garamond family, 9; Caledonia, 7; 
Electra, 6; Caslon family and Estienne, 3 each. 

Firms participating in the manufacture of 2 or more titles 
were as follows: H. Wolff, 19; American Book-Stratford 
Press, 10; Vail-Ballou Press, 9; Haddon Craftsmen, 8; Com- 
posing Room, Kingsport Press, Quinn & Boden, 4 each; Reehl 
Litho Co., Russell-Rutter Co., 3 each; Chas. H. Bohn Co., 
Cornwall Press, Country Life Press, J. S. Cushing Co., Golden 
Eagle Press, Montauk Book Mfg. Corp., Plimpton Press, 
Princeton U. Press, Riverside Bindery, Rockwell & Churchill 
Co., Van Rees Press, 2 each. 

Among the projects announced by the chairman was a 
Jacket Show which Alfred van Duym (Scribners) is planning. 
The Clinic also proposed to make up a number of small shows 
on various bookmaking topics such as format design and 
offset printing of cloth. A third project is a complete dic- 
tionary of bookmaking terms. To help in the production of the 
latter two ideas, the chairman called for volunteers from 
Clinic members. Those interested in working on panels for 
the small exhibits were asked to get in touch with Joseph 
Weiler (Doubleday, Doran) ; and on the dictionary, with Ernst 
Reichl (H. Wolff). 

In a discussion of the paper situation, Henry Cole (S. D. 
Warren) declared that some means will have to be found to 
restrict the use of paper in order to conserve tonnage, and 
that some mills may be forced to shut.down. AIGA President 
Arthur Thompson said that the report of Donald Klopfer’s 
papersaving committee, now in the hands of the WPB, might 
be released by the end of this month. 

In the face of heated opposition, it was decided to impose 
a small charge of annual dues for all Clinic members. 

See page 60 for the December selections, chosen by Boris 
Artzybasheff of the Clinic’s executive committee and George 
Hornby (Crowell). 


CHICAGO BOOK CLINIC 


New processes in bookmaking were discussed at the dinner- 
meeting of the Chicago Book Clinic December 1, at the Stevens 
Bldg. Restaurant. Chairman Eric Bender (Row, Peterson) 
presented the two speakers and spoke of the special import- 
ance today of following all new developments. 

Gradie Oakes (Process Printing Plate Co.) told of the 
continuing restrictions being made on copper for electros and 
of the new plastic plates which his firm has evolved for the 
making of duplicate plates. “The future for these may prove 
much greater than we expect at this time, but for the present 
such a plate as we’ve developed has been found successful for 
inside type matter.” 


John B. Alogna (M. Swift & Sons) (Please turn to page 60) 
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AMERICAN BOOK - STRATFORD PRESS 


INCORPORATED 


Souson Greeting een ao ee 


... to our many friends in the publishing industry 
who have shown such great understanding of the 
problems of book manufacturing in wartime. It is 
due to their ready co-operation that we have been 
able to maintain our excellent service while waging 
a constant battle to overcome the manpower short- 
age, transportation difficulties, and other concomi- 
tant problems. 

We shall continue to do everything in our power 
to supply our customers with the fine workmanship 
and rapid completion of work which they have 


learned to expect from us. 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
75 Varick Street - New York City 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND BONDS FOR VICTORY! 
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(Continued from page 58) told of new embossing 
methods for gold that have been developed by his firm and 
which reduced the cost of application over former methods. 

Cecila Gaul (Willet-Clark) was appointed secretary to suc- 
ceed Jesse Stein, who has resigned because of his heavy war 
duties. 

Lloyd Smith, president of the Western Printing and Roto 
Co., Racine, Wis., will speak on copyrights at the January 5 
meeting. 


N. ¥. TEXTBOOK CLINIC 


“Publishing in our time is changing toward the socialization 
of books. They are being made available to the great masses 
of people through government agencies and in other ways. 
The book-buying public is tremendously bigger than ever be- 
fore. People of late high-school age are buying books to fit 
them for special jobs in the armed services, and laborers are 
buying technical books. People who formerly could not 
afford books now have the money and are buying them.” 

Such was the pronouncement of W. W. Norton, chairman 
of the Council of Books in War Time, at the “War Markets 
for Books” meeting held November 23 by the Textbook 
Clinic, AIGA, at the Town Hall Club, N.Y.C. He was intro- 
duced by Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Publishers Weekly, 
to whom the meeting was turned over by Chairman Alden W. 
Graves (Odyssey Press). 

Norton challenged production men, faced by materials re- 
strictions, to use their greatest ingenuity in designing books 
that will be “interesting to look at, to hold, to read.” The 
major part of his talk was devoted to a description of his 
committee’s recent visit to those government agencies in 
Washington, D. C., which are important book outlets today 
and many of which will continue to be after the war. 

The other speaker was William E. Spalding, director of the 
editorial staff of the Army Institute, vice-president of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. and editor of its Educational Dept. He ex- 
plained the army’s complete system of formal education, with 
special reference to the Army Institute. This, he said, pro- 
vides the military personnel with the means of occupying their 
off-duty time, enabling them to continue their interrupted 
education, study military methods, or prepare for post-war 
jobs. 

Books designed for soldiers must fit their pockets. Actual 
sizes have not yet been determined, but the maximum is 6” x 
93”. “Most of these books will be in paper-board covers, 
sweatproof and heatproof. Where necessary,” he declared, 
“publishers may be able to get priorities on absolutely essential 
materials.” 

Mentioning that the educational background of the men 
of this army is higher than in the last war, Spalding said 
the biggest demand is for books of the level of the first two 
years of high school. 

No meeting will be held this month, Graves announced. 


Repo vets 


PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLINIC 


Most books and magazines for children are published with 
three aims in view: to swell the profits of the publisher, to 
entertain, and to instruct. According to Mrs. Eunice S. Lee, 
art editor of Jack and Jill, their magazine has an additional 
aim, that of stimulating the child’s native ability and arousing 
his interest in it. As guest speaker of the Philadelphia 
Graphic Arts Forum’s Book Clinic meeting held on Novem- 
ber 12, Mrs. Lee gave this as the reason why the magazine 
must appeal to the child and not to the parent, as is the 
case with children’s books. The best clue to what the children 
like is from the letters they send, 1000-1500 each month. 

When Mrs. Lee, as art editor for Jack and Jill, buys art work 
for the magazine she analyzes the story first to find out what 
she wants the story to make the children think and then 
what she wants it to do for the children. In other words, does 
she want the illustrations to spotlight an idea or let the 
children guess the story? The object is to select an artist 
who can depict what you choose to emphasize. The next step 
is choice of medium. Let the artist choose the situation to 
illustrate; and get what is wanted out of the artist. Let 
illustrations tell the story to the child who can’t read, so that 
the story comes back to the memory at sight of the pictures. 

The speaker summed up by saying that the children who 
read Jack and Jill “don’t know nothing about pictures,” so 
“art” is wasted on them. They like cartoons, fashion children, 
and above all are very literal. Mrs. Lee’s parting advice was, 
“Don’t be symbolic.” As an example she cited a poem about 
March weather which was illustrated by pictures of a lion 
and a lamb. After the poem was read, the child listening to it 
said, “Now read where it tells about the lion and the lamb.” 

At the December 10 meeting, Harry S. Rossiter and Joseph 
W. Lippincott Jr. were slated to discuss two recent books. 


THE BOSTON BOOKBUILDERS 


Pan-American friendship and the role of the book in im- 
proving Inter-American relations were discussed at the meet- 
ing of the Boston Bookbuilders on Nov. 3 by Dr. José Padin 
of Boston and Dr. Lewis Hanke of Washington, D. C. The 
speakers were introduced by Dudley R. Cowles, president of 
the American Textbook Publishers Institute and president of 
D. C. Heath and Company. Robert F. Thompson presided. 

Dr. Padin is former Commissioner of Education and a mem- 
ber of the Superior Educational Council of Puerto Rico; he 
is Editor of Modern Languages of D. C. Heath and Company. 
Dr. Hanke is Director of the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. 

What the book industry may expect during 1943 will be dis- 
cussed before the group on January 5, by Frederick G. 
Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, under the timely sub- 
ject, “Bookmaking for 1948—-A New Year Forecast.” Melcher 
will be introduced by Benjamin H. Tichnor, vice-president of 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


N. ¥. TRADE BOOK CLINIC SELECTIONS FOR DECEMBER 1942 





Title Publishers Designers Manufacturers Paper Cover 
Morris Colman; c, Composing Room; p. Duenewald; 
OE ee Viking Press_____ Conrad Buff___ II a cainiarshartiaininaitivemionand kman offset._______ 
THE FANNIE FARMER JUNIOR COOK BOOK--— Little, Brown----Arthur Williams ..c, 4. S. Cushing: p, Rockwell "OM S**----------- Same Heike 
Churchill; b, Riverside Bindery....Warren’s #66__.._________ Holliston Roxite 
CB EE Viking Press_____ M. B. GI ¥ ‘ ini 
NEW DIRECTIONS IN PROSE AND POETRY. Gliek______' ES Warren's Balzac_____ Bancroft Natural Finish 
FD EEE LI OT Te ew Directions_ ie Beilenson___cp, Walpole; b, H. Wolff_..._..______ -Nel ee i 
THE PIONEER TO THE KENTUCKY EMIGRANT__U. of Kentucky__P. J. Conkwright__ 4 pvineeien U. prem: b, Geo. nepepetieasa ee 


THE RETURN OF THE ye 
STINA: THE STORY OF 
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ESS Worthy Dacian_______ back, Bancroft Oxford; 
sides, Proteus Paper 


_ammenae potoee nm * er et Batons b, Russell- somes * >. Clearspring pe. ~--Bancroft Buckram 
THE THEORY OF CAPITALIST DEVELOPMENT Oxford U- Press__Begp: Eckhardi__-Quinn & aaa coos eee oft Linen Finish 


ass 8 =— fC EE Bancroft Linen Finish 
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% BOOK CLINIC Of seventy-three cloth bound books selected O74 
LO Tey . OF 
= HONOR by The Trade Book Clinic of the American & 
& FOR 1941-1942 Institute of Graphic Arts, forty-six were Bs 
ES p ! y oF 
Ee bound in BANCROFTS’ BOOK CLOTHS. 4 
a) oe 
“ & 
BAO! a 
% ALLIANCE BOOK CORP. HARVARD UNIV. PRESS RANDOM HOUSE oe 
Eo Bend in the River From Cubism to Surrealism Dakar oe 
Z2 in French Literature Farewell, Pretty Ladies xa 
ZQ THE CAXTON PRINTERS The Undiscoverables on 
Eo Swede Homestead HOLIDAY HOUSE ea 
#3 | THOMASY.CROWELLCO, _— /5!4nd Boy READERS CLUB PRESS By 
ie The WonderCat = = HOWELL, SOSKIN & CO. a Ba 
& Getting Jhem Jnto the Blue A Treasury of the WM. E. RUDGE’S SONS Bd 
#8 JOHN DAY CO. rere ad Vanishing Eden e 
ES J Sing America ALFRED A. KNOPF od 
d The Early Chirico Design for Power Sulli yr g 
ABC of America’s Wines Nees oe 
% DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & Apple in the Attic The Eight Million 
CO. Foreign Devil 
A Conrad Argosy LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. Van Loon's Lives ae 
The Falcon of Eric the Red 
DUELL, SLOAN & PEARCE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS 
Martha Grabam THE MACMILLAN CO. Pictures to Grow Up With ay 
How to Cook a Wolf The American Sporting Scene Me 
The Unvanquished sapiens aan as UNIVERSITY OF NORTH & 
, INC. AROLINA x 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. Dancing Star . ‘ace cacia xg 
Color Harmony and Pigments a 
W. W. NORTON & CO. 
L. B. FISCHER PUB. CORP. ii iio bap eso se : 
: Verdi Boatbuilding s William James Sai : 
HARPER & BROS. enacted a VIKING PRESS 
5 Beyond the Solar System OXFORD UNIV. PRESS Poor Richard > 
XK The Golden Summer t n Musi Dragon's Teeth m 
ie Birds Across the Sky iri ia Plume Rouge 
S Patterns of the Mind * The Hidden Civil War > 
ES , 
BO) We are proud to associate the name of BANCROFTS’ with such an impos- ‘ 
ES ing list of enterprising publishers, whose patronage is deeply appreciated. y 
BS y 
BS Selling Agent for Bancrofts’ Book Cloths y 
6 
ES ALBERT D. SMITH & COMPANY 
g 290 BROADWAY NEW YORK,N.Y. §& 
se 
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EAGLE-A A complete line of papers 


Book - Cover - Advertising 
See your Eagle-A Distributor or write to 
ates 


AMERICAN WRITING PAPER CORPORATION 
PAPERS Holyoke Massachusetts 


Hitchbura ook Pape» 
SCHOOL BOOK, BIBLE, ANTIQUE 
Fitchburg Paper Company 


FITCHBURG. MASSACHUSETTS 


[ODOC 
(Oo Tere 









Harlbur Book Papers 
Especially suited for 
Permanent, limited and de luxe editions 


See your Hurlbut distributor 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


BUFF - BLUE - GREEN - YELLOW 
IN STOCK +¢ 26x 38—80 + GRAIN 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK, N.J. « NEW YORK,N.Y. « HARTFORD, CONN. 








OOOO OOOO COOL LLL LOS 
: MEAD PAPERS ‘ 
Specialized text papers for all types of 4 

hard-bound books . 

THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 4 
i 230 Park Avenue, New York City ‘ 
, EST. 1646 Boston - Dayton - Chicago & 
a a OOO QOLOLY 





RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, Bonds, 
Writings, Index Bristols and Weddings. 
HOUSATONIC e MASSACHUSETTS 











chuylkill Lining Paper 
"the best end sheet made’ 
WHITE—BOMBAY—TURQUOISE 
SEAFOAM—QUAKER 


Distributors from Coast to Coast 
For information: Schuylkill Paper Co., Philadelphia. 








Domestic and Imported 
BOOK-COVER and TEXT PAPERS 
Skin Vellums and Parchments 
The STEVENS-NELSON Paper Corporation 


109 EAST 3lst STREET, NEW YORK 
453 Washington Street, Boston 
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Peter Papyrus nys...— 





Ir IS STILL DIFFICULT TO PREDICT THE FUTURE OF BOOK PAPER, 
since conditions continue to change rapidly, according to H. H. 
Hanson, president of W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa., 
in a statement to Bs BP on November 10. 

“At the moment,” he said, “book paper production is frozen 
at approximately 84% of capacity. Pulp is exceedingly scarce 
and will get scarcer—in fact there will undoubtedly be a 
further reduction in the production of paper because of lack 
of pulp, even if it is not curtailed further by orders from 
Washington. The chlorine situation is also critical and there 
may be a further cut in the amount available for bleaching 
pulp, which would mean that most white paper would be con- 
siderably darker than it is now.” 

Production, not only of paper but of binders board, too, was 
frozen by WPB action last month. General Conservation Order 
M-241 specifically limited manufacture of both to 100% of the 
average monthly tonnage produced in each mill during the six 
months from April 1 to September 30 inclusive. Board manu- 
facturers are confident, however, that there will be sufficient 
board on hand for some time to meet all demands, as the 
period covered in their mills was one of high peak production. 

Inventory restrictions were also imposed. No person shall 
deliver or purchase any type of paper or board, if the inven- 
tory in the hands of the person accepting it, will thereby ex- 
ceed 90 days’ supply, unless such inventory does not exceed 
two carloads. 

All sales of paper, whether or not under contract, by a 
manufacturer, are subject to the Maximum Price Regulations. 
Included are those sales made under contracts written on an 
annual basis, but which provide for interim price adjustments. 
This holds true, also, for cost-plus or index-priced contracts 
under which prices are adjusted periodically to reflect fluctua- 
tions in costs... — 





“Because of the paper shortage, I’ve decided 
to kill all my villains two chapters sooner”’ 


If you are using the revised Paper Table published in our 
last issue, please be a good scout and transpose the words 
“Colors” and “Grades” in the first column. (Peter’s face is 
very red.) And if you didn’t receive a reprint of the table 
on heavy paper for ready use on your wall or desk, write us 
today ...— 

Joun J. Ketty, manager of the Springfield Coated Paper 
Co., Camden, N. J., visited our sanctum the other day and 
reported considerable interest in Springfield’s new line of 
Leatherette cover paper, known as “Chameleon.” Hot stamping 
produces a striking 2-tone effect without ink. A free sample 
book explains everything . . . — 
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STRATHMORE PAPERS 


for Books, Bindings, Jackets, and Book Advertising 







See your Strathmore Distributor 
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43 
ft’s the Small Fry Market m 4 


Thanks to the mad paper-hanger, the only 
ones with leisure are the small fry. 


The children’s market looms bigger than 
ever as the money market for 1943. 


Those publishers who have an eye to the 
future and an ear to the ground will do 
well to exploit the juvenile market for 
next year’s profit plus volume. 


We are in an excellent position to solve 
any of your manufacturing, binding or 
mechanical production problems, because 
of our experience and success in the 
juvenile field. 


Successes That Speak For Themselves 


We have handled these best sellers in 1942, and have many others 
in preparation for the coming year. 

TONY SARG’S SURPRISE BOOK 

THE RABBIT WHO HAD 4 LUCKY FEET 

WATCH THE PONY GROW 

FINNIE THE FIDDLER 

THE MASK BOOK 

KOKO’S CIRCUS 

UNCLE BEN JAY’S JUMBLE JUNGLE 


We will be happy to consult with you at no obligation on 
your part, and give you the benefit of our experience. 


*With apologies to Steig 


SLOVES 


MECHANICAL BINDING COMPANY 


123 Varick Street, N. Y. C. WAlker 5-6634 
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EXPERIENCED » EFFICIENT * ECONOMICAL 


PRODUCTION OF 
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BY OFFSEN PROCESS 
ADVANCE LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 


133 N. JEFFERSON ST CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GENERAL OFFSET COMPANY: Inc 
Kooks . Kookvertising 


117 EAST 24TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
GRamercy 3-6500 
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* Specializing in offset for books 


THE KELLOGG & requiring conscientious production 


BuLKELEY CO. > * Franklin A. Sears available promptly 
HARTFORD. conn upon request. Tel. Hartford 5-3157 
. : 110 years of color lithography 


. 








A Good . House fo Sew 


480 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone WAlker 5-3030° 


Four and Six Color Process 


Ben Day * Black and White 
e 25 MODERN OFFSET PRESSES ¢ DAY AND NIGHT e 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 


421 HUDSON STREET NYC. nor ob eae eel ere) 
' o 


The National Process Company, Inc. 
Lithographers to Book Publishers 
75 Varick Street Canal 6-0366 New York, N. Y. 





REPRINT AND ORIGINAL EDITIONS BY PHOTO-OFFSET 


New York LitHOGRAPHING Core. 
PHOTO OFFSET LITHOGRAPHERS 


S2 EAST ISTH. ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. GRAMERCY 7-3200 





pemererner.-- apes & KOSTER 


CENTER OF DISTRIBUTION . Lithographers Since 1896 

CENTER OF FINE COLOR Offset Lithographers Since 1905 
Bigger and better each year 
| LITHOGRAPHY .. .« Give Us A Trial 


700-800 W. Wash St.—Iindianapolis, Ind. 





Oliver Offset Says ...— 











Epwarp D. Wuson of the NV. Y. Lithographing Corp. just 
dotes on love games! Don’t get us wrong—we’re referring tv 
tennis matches, not “post office”! The other day when we started 
pumping him about what made him choose offset printing for 
a living, Wilson admitted that his only hobby was tennis, and 
that he played a vociferous and slam-bang game at that, two 
or three nights a week, and weekends whenever possible. Out- 
side of that and an occasional fishing trip with his son or a romp 
with his daughter, there’s nothing that pleases him better 
than the bustle of chasing a new account or traveling around 
the country on a swing to pick up some business. Travel 
being what it is, and his plant being as busy as all offset book 
printing houses are today, there’s little time left for hobbies. 


A native of Philadelphia, Wilson attended Cornell Univer- 
sity and now shares his loyalty to his native state with a 
fondness for Lake Cayuga and surrounding territory. College 
days over, he broke into the selling business which he’s always 
enjoyed, eventually taking a job with the booming National 
Process Co. at the age of 21. He was first assigned to Phila- 
delphia, then transferred to Boston, and in 1932 came back to 
N.Y.C. The following year he entered the newly organized 
firm of N. Y. Litho as sales manager, and a few months later 
was majority stockholder and president. 

From that time on, the firm has specialized in books, playing 
especially hard for black-and-white reprint work and, as 
Wilson puts it, “letting the color fellows have their own fun.” 
A not inconsiderable number of technical books of all types 
are produced at the plant, which is highly concentrated in its 
comparatively small floor space. Rye, N. Y., his present home, 
is just far enough away to give him a taste of travel. And he 
thinks there’s nothing like coming in on a holiday to get rid 
of his work undisturbed . . . — 

Did you think lithographers’ products were limited to 
“printed matter”? Not at all! Plants properly equipped are 
making photo templates, guide patterns for flame cutting, and 
etched metal instruction sheets for the Army and Navy. Tem- 
plates are necessary for practically all production of planes, 
tanks, guns and other armament; for one plane as many as 
1000 may be required. Guide patterns are required as masters 
for flame cutting of gears. All are made, according to Harris 
Impressions, by the application of photomechanical processes 





BUY WAR BONDS 








15 YEARS OF LITHOGRAPHING FINE BOOKS 


EcONOMICAL AND Mopern Repropuction METHODS 
For Cotor aNp BLacK AND WHITE 


Publishers Serviced by Experienced Book Men 


POLYGRAPHIC COMPANY OF AMERICA 
310 EAST 45th ST., N. Y. C. MU 4-1200 
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Copies of books and jackets produced by us for leading 
publishers available for your inspection on request. 


SACKETT & WHULHELMS 


LITHOGRAPHING CORPORATION 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
562 Fifth oem, New Yor 
Boston, 80 Boylston St. 4 South Sth St., Philadelphia 


A Complete Similetone Offset Service 
for Book Publishers 


ZEESE-WILKINSON CO.., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


Metropolitan Building 
Long Island City, New York 
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and etching methods. Instructions and guide sheets, parts 
lists and so on, are etched into metal, lacquered for per- 
manence. After this treatment they are able to stand the 
rough abuse given them in the shop. Offset for victory ...— 
| Notice how many offset-printed books there were in the 
Book Clinic Selections for 1941-42? We counted 12 out of the 
; 78, or 15%! They were produced by Colorgraphic Offset Co., 
General Offset Co., W. C. D. Glaser, Jersey City Ptg. Co., Kipe 
| Offset Co., Pace Press, Polygraphic Co. of America, Reehl 
Litho. Co., Tudor Press, and Western Ptg. & Litho. Co. In 
addition, one title had illustrations offset-printed by Albert 
| Carman . 
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“BOOKS BY OFFSET” 


“Books by Offset” is the title of a comprehensive exhibit 
for which plans have just been announced, and which will 
be sponsored by the Trade Book and Textbook Clinics of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. George H. Carter is 

| chairman of the exhibition committee, which includes Walter 
E. Soderstrom (executive secretary, Netional Assn. of Photo 
Lithographers), Alicia P. Yasinski (Macmillan), George 
| Hornby (T. Y. Crowell), Henry Cole (S. D. Warren Ce.), 
and William B. Marsh (Wm. E. Rudge’s Sons), all of N.Y.C. 
| No definite details have yet been released, although it is 
planned that “Books by Offset’ will be a jury show, will be 
placed on view in March or April, and will then tour the 
| country. Organizations representing employers and employees 
in the lithographic printing and supply fields have volunteered 
to help back the exhibit, 


DU Te HNL I DEVEUDODELALODAA TA AUAABS OAD 


One of the books shown at a recent dinner meeting of the 
Children’s Reading Round Table in Chicago was “The Fast 
Sooner Hound.” It’s a juvenile, with colorful illustrations, 
and the diners were mystified by the question: How was it 
produced? Enlightenment now comes from Lovet, THompson, 
production manager of Houghton Mifflin Co., who published 

the book. Thompson explains that this popular juvenile was 
lithographed by Kellogg & Bulkeley, Hartford, Conn., and that 
the color separations were made by that Eastman fluorescent 
process they’ve been discussing at all the Book Clinics. Have 
your artists tried it vet? 
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PARAPLATES > 


(Precision Molded Rubber Plates) 


North River 
Press Inc. 


311-319 West 43rd Street 
ClIrcle 6-6472-6473 
New York City 


Be SAFE-Not SORRY | 


Up-to-date printing and publishing demands the “= of a 
complete wanbridiged dictionary. Replace outmoded diction- 
aries with the New Merriam-Webster. The standard ol 
the Government Printing Office; recommended 

Trade Book Clinic. 7 te for free illustrated Booklet. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Federal St., Springfield, Mass 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 

























ADLEn 


COLOR 


| | Herbert D. Adler °° yar ssm23"" 
TYPESETTING & 


| M ELECTROTYPING COMPANY 
| 4001 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


G- 


TOME 


PROCESS 














Expert Composition for Text Books . . Long Life Plates 
odern Faces Available 








| SILK SCREEN PROCESS Printing— for beautiful colors 
Short run economy # Book Covers, Sales Presentations #on all materials #Posters 


Masta ¥ dis 


230 MSE 17 htt? Maw York * Chelan pie NS 
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“Liquid Plate” for Books, Catalogs, Jackets 


Lamination Substitute 


Mor-Gan Laminating & Foliating Ce. 
30 E. 20th St., N. Y. C. 


| 
| ALgonquin 4-7181 


Ourck « Reinfeld, Inc. 


175 Varick Street York lily 


Color Printers New 


BOOK JACKETS ADVERTISING LITERATURE 
SND PAP BRS CATALOG S$ 
ILLUSTRATIONS DISPLAY POSTERS 





FRANC STUDIO 


complete art service 


50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. STuyvesant 9-1560 














PRODUCTION PORTRAITS «+ NO. 97 


Earl W. 


Shimmons 


of the 


Simmons-Boardman 


Publishing Corp. 





Te BEGIN WITH, 
his name is Shimmons and he’s no 
relation to the Simmons of the cor- 
porate title. Of course he occasionally 
receives calls intended for the late 
Col. E. A. Simmons, but minor inter- 
ruptions of this nature have no ef- 
fect upon the smooth production of 
Simmons-Boardman books for the 
railroad, marine, and building con- 
struction industries. Little imagina- 
tion is needed to conclude that its 
works in these fields are in great de- 
mand today. 

Shimmons began his bookmaking 
career in an atmosphere far removed 
from his earliest business experience, 
when he undertook the management 
of the Columbia University Press 
office. He candidly admitted to the 
manager, the late Alfred Hartog, 
who had offered him the job, that he 
knew virtually nothing about the 
collegiate press or the scholarly 
books it published. It didn’t faze 
them nor did such a lack prove any 
stumbling block to Shimmons’ prog- 
ress. He remained at Columbia for 
several years, helping to skyrocket 
its business to new highs. 

He left to join the bustling firm 
of Prentice-Hall, after which he 
spent an abortive period in a new 
publishing house which made the 
error of opening its offices in Tinpan 
Alley. Between handouts to “tem- 
porarily-out-of-funds” actors and 
piano-players, and the thumping of a 
new crop of ivory-pounders, success- 
ful publishing and editorial concen- 
tration was out of the question. The 
firm adjourned in favor of the muse, 
and shortly thereafter Shimmons 
joined the staff of the downtown 
technical book house. 


star reporter 


Born 1n Tacoma of Kansas parent- 
age, Shimmons entered newspaper 
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work on a Tacoma paper as a young- 
ster, just before the war. Frequently 
working 12 hours a day, he had be- 
come a recognized star reporter when 
the U. S. got into the scrap. Shim- 
mons enlisted, but did not get over- 
seas, and returned to Tacoma when 
the war was over. There he found 
his former employer imploring edi- 
torially “Give the boys back their 
jobs,” but not putting his pleas into 
practice. 

Having been deeply interested in 
accurate labor news reporting, Shim- 
mons took a job with a struggling 
Tacoma labor sheet, and began 
turning out some sensational stories 
that rocked the city. Soon after, he 
was able to refuse an offer of his 
old job if he would forget the whole 
thing. Instead, he accepted a similar 
post with a Seattle labor daily, 
eventually becoming editor of its 
special editions. Sticking to his rule 
of accurate reporting of events, later 
cost him the favor of the Tacoma 
unions, for he chose to report some 
disturbing facts relative to one 
union’s treasurer. The result was 
that he was invited forcefully to stay 
clear of labor council meetings. 

Shimmons toured the Coast and 
midwestern states, reporting various 
labor movements and was next drawn 
to N.Y.C. to satisfy a natural cu- 
riosity. Gradually a liking for N. Y. 
materialized, and through a publish- 
ing acquaintance, A. H. Mountain, 
he made the connection with Colum- 
bia U. P. 

Shimmons labels his production 
details “comparatively simple,” avers 
that all he does is turn the edited 
copy over to his printer and tell him 
to make a nice-looking book out of it. 
However, the clear typography and 
improved design of their newer books 
reflects brainwork somewhere along 
the line. 










must be sturdy 


MaRITIME BOOKS must be sturdy, so 
Shimmons is insistent upon strong 
bindings, generally reinforcing the 
first and last signatures. Almost all 
titles are provided with “semi-library 
style” binding. 

One of Simmons-Boardman’s best- 
known periodicals is Railway Age, 
and from this and its six other 
monthly publications is drawn much 
of the material for the books. If 
you've ever wanted to know the 
answer to that old conundrum about 
what happens when an immovable 
object meets an irresistible force, 
then read “Mastering Momentum.” 
This Simmons-Boardman book will 
teach you how to stop a train so 
smoothly that not a‘drop of coffee 
spills from cup to dining-car table. 

Every production man has his 
favorite piece of work, and Shim- 
mons’ is “Trains, Tracks, and 
Travel,” now in its 5th edition. It’s 
a compendium of modern railroading, 
originally written for boys, but now 
equally popular with the boys who 
grew up—into railroad fans. Its 
342 pages glow with well-selected 
illustrations, 8 in full color. It is a 
fitting monument of laborious prepa- 
ration of detail for an ex-reporter 
accustomed to dashing off sizzling 


stories. —F. B. M. 


new styles for atlases 


Despite Hitler’s strenuous efforts to 
alter the atlases of the world, Rudolph 
Ruzicka will probably outdo him, but by 
more peaceful means. Meanwhile atlas 
manufacturers and publishers are stand- 
ing by, waiting to restore the world to 
its normal state, the while utilizing 
Ruzicka’s color sense to design new maps 
and formats to make their product the 
last word in easy reading. C. S. Ham- 
mond & Co. is now at work on a second 
edition of the “Encyclopedia Britannica 
World Atlas” for its sponsors, and has 
just produced a smaller and less ex- 
pensive edition under the Hammond im- 
print. In each case the map colors, ty- 
pography, and cover design were created 
by Ruzicka. He used pastel tones for 
the basic map instead of the brighter 
colors used heretofore. Instead of the 
familiar carmine for railroad lines, he 
substituted a light brown. 

The new books contain tabs to which 
post-war supplements of 24 or 32 pages, 
depending upon the changes made, may 
be attached by wetting a gummed strip 
along the binding edge. The cloth cover 
of Hammond’s edition depicts the globe 
in the newest method of representing the 
earth’s rotund figure on a plane surface. 
The Encyclopedia’s edition is bound in 
Fabrikoid with genuine gold stamping 
in a much more elaborate cover design. 
The maps were offset-printed by the 
Bauer Lithographing Corp., N.Y.C., and 
the binding was done respectively by 
J. F. Tapley and R. R. Donnelley. 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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] ANTE BUUK MANUELA 


> NEW YORK and NEW JERSEY< 


COMPOSITION PRINTING BINDING 


TRE 
7 Lia | 
COMMERCIAL BINDING 


by CRAFTSMEN 
GEORGE McKIBBIN & SON 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


MONTAUK BOOK MFG. CO., INC. 
Composition ¢ Printing ¢ Edition Binding 
609-619 W. Slst St. New York, N. Y. 

COlumbus 5-0410 


AMERICAN BOOK- iil STRATFORD PRESS 





INCORPORATED 


75 Varick Street New York City 
TT 











ca Records Bound ° Rebinding a 
We Will Bind on Your Premises On Request 


AUSTIN « MAGILL, tne. 


Established 1852 


Blank Book Manefacturers 
BArclay 7-1728-9 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 


CHAS. H. BOHN & CO.,INc. 
200 HUDSON SIEREET NEW YORK 


Quinn & Boven Company, Inc. 
Complete Book Manufacturing 


PLANT * RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 





a NEW YORK OFFICE - 381 FOURTH AVE. 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
Ekmunpig +LHE COLONIAL PRESS INC. Noted for the finest quality book, cata- 
CLINTON, MASS. logue and loose-leaf work. Also special- 
€ Complete Book Manufacturers ists in limited editions. 
Printing aes oe cee pieced RUSSELL-RUTTER COMPANY, Ine. 
Binding 33 WEST 42ND sr. 38 NEWBURY STREET 461 Eighth Avenue @ New York City 





THE CORNWALL PRESS, Inc. SF TaplerCo 


Complete Book Man ufacturing 


COMPOSITION, PRESSWORK, { EDITION BINDING AND Metropolitan Bldg. EDITION 
ELECTROTYPING DELIVERY Long Island City BOOKBINDERS 


Cornwall, New York 601 West 26th St., New York STillwell 4-8570 FOR 89 YEARS 


~=z=s=| THE VAIL-BALLOU PRESS, Inc. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Complete “Book Manufacturing 
Makers of KNicKoTypss, high grade book plates 
latte at money-saving prices 


New YORK OFFICE 220 FirTrH AVENUE 








COUNTRY LIFE PRESS Complete Manufacturers of 


CORPORATION BOOKS 
GARDEN CITY MAGAZINES 
LONG ISLAND BOOKLETS 


NEW YORK OFFICE, as Elcctrsevsine 
76 NINTH AVENUE ager ei 


HAMILTON PRINTING 










‘TALENTINE cO., INC. 






ny eee P.O Pe 1259 Edition Book Manufacturers 
. . ox 
PRESSWORK Albany, N. Y. Cloth and Leather 


330 W. 42nd St. 


a: 





Representative in New York Each Week New York City 












J. J. Little @ Ives Company 


Typesetting :: Electrotyping :: Printing 
Binding :: Editorial Service 


425-435 East 24th Street, New York 


VAN REES PRESS 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


508-534 WEST 26TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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> NEW YORK-NEW JERSEY (Cont'd) 
_ WILLIAMS PRESS, Inc. 


A Complete Plant for Engraving, Composition, 
Electrotyping, Presswork and Binding 


| 70 East 45th St., N. Y. City, Plant at Albany, N. Y. 





TYPESETTING: DESIGNING SERVICE 
PRINTING 

ELECTROTYPING 

BINDING 

H. WOLFF BOOK MFG CO =: 508 W 26 ST NEW YORK 





> PENNSYLVANIA 
Complete Printing and Binding Service 


International Textbook Press 


SCRANTON, PA. 












Wyoming Avenue at Ash Street 


Designers & Producers of 
Book Covers & Bookbinding 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
239 South American Street * Philadelphia, Pa. 








OLDACH ‘COMPANY 


EDITION BINDERS 
Established 1854 


| 525 Locust Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
J 








> BALTIMORE 
| THE FRANK J. HOWARD CO. 


EDITION BINDERS 


SONNEBORN BLDG.: PRATT AND PACA STS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


| Specialists in Quality and Scientific Bindings 








MOORE & COMPANY, Inc. 
109-11-13 SOUTH STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Edition Binders 


— 
iL Hi. JENKINS, INC. 


Edition Book Manufacturers 
Case Making for the Trade 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 








Boston Bookbinding Company, Inc. 











NEW ENGLAND < 






CTY, Conscientious Craftsmen in 
Both Large and Small Editions 


10 ARROW STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








-|C. B. FLEMING & CO., INC./ 


NORWOOD PRESS 


Complete Printing and Binding Service 
Plant: New York Office: 
Norwood, Mass. 50 Union Square 


Complete Edition Work 
> 7: HS < 
| PLIMPTON PRESS | 


| N orwood Mass: La Porte IND. ° 


TENNESSEE < 


Complete book production 


KINGSPORT PRESS, Inc. 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SALES a 
1 East S7th St. New York 


























325 W. Huron St. Chicago 


. INDIANA < 


Printing Company 
BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


Indianapolis, Indiana 











MISSOURI 


* 














BECKTOLD COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 


| 2705 OLIVE STREET 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





CoMPLETE Book MANUFACTURING 


Composition - printing - binding - shipping 
A complete service in an advantageous location. 


E. W. STEPHENS COMPANY 


Columbia 
Missouri 





MICHIGAN < 
THE BURKHARDT COMPANY EDITION BINDERS 


SUPERFINISH COVERS 
MANUFACTURING BOOKBINDERS ATA BINDERS 
CA oc y 


4 4 
Detroit, Mich. CELLULOID INDEXES 


Burkhardt Bldg. 


“BINDERS TO AMERICAN BUSINESS" Bitaiiiatatac las 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 































> CHICAGO and MIDWEST = 
RANKIN 


STREET 


W. B.CONKEY COMPANY | 
Hammond, Indiana 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


SINCE 1877 


JOHN F. CUNEO COMPANY 


COMPLETE BOOK MANUFACTURERS 


465 WEST CERMAK ROAD . CHICAGO 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOOKS 
from start to finish. Practically all 
book faces and illustrative processes. 


R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO. 





Office: 305 E. 45th St., New York City 


‘ENGDAHL BINDERY, INC. 
Established 1899 


EDITION BOOKBINDERS 
| 1056-66 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, III. 


ROBERT 0. LAW COMPANY 


Specializing 
school 






in the manufacture or 
text books and subscription books 


2100 NORTH NATCHEZ AVENUE « CHICAGO ED 


P. F. Pettibone & Company 
27-33 N. Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


EDITION BOOK MANUFACTURERS 








| MOLLOY MADE COVERS 


| For Bound Books ° School Annuals ° Catalogs 
Loose Leaf Binders °® Covers for Mechanical Binding 


| The David J. Molloy Plant 
| PA The S. K. Smith Company 


2857 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








SPINNER BROTHERS COMPANY 
Edition Book Manufacturers 


732 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Complete Book Manufacturers | 


350 E.22nd St.,Chicago. Eastern Sales | 


| 






















Chicago Typographical Arts exhibit 


Since the physical features of a book are important aids to 
its sales, craftsmanship must be more than merely printing or 
making a cover for the book, declared A. C. Spectorsky, book 
critic and editor of the Chicago Sun, speaking before a large 
group of book artists, writers, printers, and binders at the 
Chicago Art Center, November 13. The occasion was the meet- 
ing sponsored by the Society of Typographic Arts in connec- 
tion with the month-long exhibit of books “written, illustrated, 
printed, bound, and published” in Chicago. Oyer 300 books 
were shown. 

Spectorsky—he was introduced by typographer Harry Burke 
(Monsen-Chicago)—observed that on the average, only 4 out 
of 200 books met his criteria of books easy and inviting to 
read, yet adding to the beauty of his bookshelf. Indicting the 
industry still further, he complained that some books “need a 
can-opener” to open them. Discussing format, to which he 
maintained readers react sharply, he urged that books be made 
easy to hold, especially those designed for leisurely reading. 

The speaker exhorted the audience to spend more on making 
books and less on plugging them. “The best work in book 
production has been done on the classics, which are mainly 
free of the doo-dads that characterize modern books,” he 
continued. 


books for Latin America 


“Treaties signed by governments are not enough. Culture 
alone can make nations friends,” said Sra. Ana de Martinez 
Guerrero, Argentine feminist, in a brief talk at the opening 
of the exhibit of “Book Production, 1931-41” held by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts at the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, N.Y.C., the evening of November 24. On view for 2 
weeks was a collection of the 200 outstanding books and 40 
panels selected last spring for a 2-year goodwill tour of Latin 
America. 

Edward N. Jenks (N. Y. Times), AIGA vice-president, 
gave credit for the success of the show to Reinhold F. Gehner 
(Geo. Banta Publ. Co.), chairman of the Latin-American 
Exhibit Committee, and to the jury—Henry W. Kent, Bruce 
Rogers, and Monroe Wheeler—which selected the books from 
the 2000 entries of 175 publishers. Wheeler spoke_at the meet- 
ing. Other speakers were Mrs. Anne L. Haight; Dr. Oscar 
Correia, Brazilian consul general; and Julian P. Boyd, librar- 
ian of Princeton University. Dr. Boyd, who was introduced 
by Gehner, urged the dropping of all prejudice in book selec- 
tion, whether for libraries or other purposes. 


| Charles Furth dies 





Charles Furth, president of Photogravure & Color Co., Inc., 
207 W. 25th St., N.Y.C., died November 20. He had been en- 
gaged in the gravure printing business for approximately 50 
years. Frederick J. Bittner, who will manage the business, had 
been associated with Furth for the greater part of his career. 


field notes 


Like to munch an apple? If you do, then try one of Farmer 
Rozert Josepny’s from his Blue J Orchards at Bethel, Conn. 
The enterprising free lance designer, who knows his onions 
in book design, knows the quality of his fruit as well, recently 
having put it on the Xmas gift market. 

From all reports, At Scutace, chief assistant to Witt1aAM 
A. Krrrrepce of the Lakeside Press, Chicago, is carrying on 
commendably in his boss’s long absence. Bill suffered a slight 
stroke early this fall, and his countless admirers wish him an 
early recovery. 


TEXAS <« 
AMERICAN BEAUTY COVERS 


For Catalogs - Loose Leaf and Bound School Annuals 
Swing-O-Ring - Wire-O a - Cerlox Plastic Binding 
Steel Rule Cutting Dies - Mounting and Finishing 


AMERICAN BEAUTY COVER CO. 2002 Field St, Dallas, Tex. 


GES COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 
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Leather-Celluloid Indexing 
G. J. Aigner Co. areeng- mall 
503 S. JEFFERSON Aico Grip 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Insertable Tabbing 


% Write for our handy tree catalogue 





A durable replacement for 
brass type ata fraction of the 
cost. Stands up under heat 
and pressure. Send for catalog 
and free trial offer. 


ALTAIR MACHINERY CORP. 


55-57 VANDAM STREET+NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 













AT YOUR SERVICE SINCE 1920 
LOUIS W. BERGMAN 


487 Broadway, New York City 
GENUINE LEATHER—ARTIFICIAL LEATHER—BOOK CLOTH 
Jobs, Seconds and Special Lots Always on Hand 








BROOKS-LOESTER CoP. 


12-14 Spruce Street, New York 


‘Every Supply for the Bindery 
SAYLES’ BOOK CLOTHS © GROUND, FLEXIBLE & 
PADDING GLUES © GENUINE & ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 
Call BEekman 3-322 


' 







PERFORATOR PINS 
pertorstot For all makes of machines 


Pins Perforating Machines 
Repaired—Rebuilt—New dies 


FISCHER & LATHAM 
ORchard 4-0298 New York City 





20 West 22nd St. 











| GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago © San Francisco © St, Louis © Los Angeles 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 
333 Hudson Street ° WaAlker 5-3294 

Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 


STEP UP YOUR SALES WITH 


STEP INDEXING - PLASTIC and CERFLEX BINDING 


JOHN M. GETTLER 


200 VARICK ST., NEW YORK WA 5S-0222-3 
————euees INDEXING FOR THE TRADE 








BINDERY SUPPLIES - 





CABLE: “GUMCRAFT” W.Y. PHONE: WINDSOR 8-4636 


GUMMED TAPE & & DEVICES COMPANY 





9398-9320 SixtTogve SrvR sev 


BROOKLYN. New York 
| “Serving Government and Industry since , with a com- 
plete stock re! Gummed Paper, Cloth and Taping Devices." 


C. B. HEWITT & BROS., INC. 


23-25 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK 


Binders Board Flexible Papers 
Tar. .Semi-Tar. . Press Red. . White. . Black 
Chips. . News. . Specialties Back Lining. .Red Roepe 











KK ELSEY-RISDEN o., inc. 


Backlining, Flexible, and Felt Papers 
Press .. Binders .. Chip . . Newsboard 


692 Greenwich Street New York City 











BOOK GILDING | 
CARD BEVELING ---- DECKLING 


For the Trade—Send for Samples 
R. Marchetti & Bro. Co. 44 Bond St., N. Y. 








Wm. J. McLaughlin & Co. 
Bookbinding Supplies 


Distributors of DuPont Fabrikoid, Fabkote, and PX Cloth 


| 913 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 









Convert your gold leaf waste, rub- 


bers, skewings, and floor sweeps into 
cash. Full value remitted promptly. 


METZ REFINING CO. 


369 Mulberry St. MArket 2-0866 Newark, N. J. 








pr sh = Ornamental Leather 

irbrushing = . 

Gold Stamping = Embossing Works 
and = 239 Centre St., N. Y. C. 

Pressure Printing = CAnal 6-2389 








TAUBER MULTI-RING TAUBER-TUBE TAUBER ROYAL 
SS BINDING RING 
New individual plastic soll. Red, Colorful plastie tube binding — 6 inexpe sive new plastic ins Red, 
White, Biue, and Crystal. Inside colers —9 binding styles. inside ne eta Or om al 
diameter from 3/16” to 1”. diameter sizes from 3/16” te 1” Bisee rom si" 
FREE © Beauty © Quality © Economy ® FREE DUMMY 
LICENSE TAUBER-TUBE BINDING 200 HUDSON ST. N.Y. C. SERVICE 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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Portland and Perfection 


Continuous Guard for making books flat-opening 


| Carried in stock by: Louis Dejonge & Co. * Gane Brothers & Co., of 


N. Y., Inc. © Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc. © The Holliston Mills, Inc. 
J. L. Shoemaker & Co. ¢ Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
Perfection Book-Back Co. 


The Queen City Paper Co. 
Established 1868 
Cincinnati - - ° ° . 


BOOK BINDERY SUPPLIES 


Agents for 
DAVEY BINDERS BOARD 


Ohio 


INTERLAKEN MILLS 


a complete line of bookbinding 
fabrics and papers to suit every 
exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








° ¢ 
RELIABLE 


WHY WASTE? 


Increase your savings by paying closer attention to your skew- 
ings, rags, rubbers, and sweeps. Why waste anything, anyway, 
in these days of keen competition? 

THE W. L. ROBERTSON CO. 


Assayers and Refiners—Call on us 
38 LIBERTY STREET NEWARK, N. J. 
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Challenge 


PRINTING MACHINERY and EQUIPMENT 
THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN @ 50 Church Street, NEW YORK 


GITZENDANNER-MULLER CO., INC. 


Established 1897 
Manufacturers of National Wire Stitchers 





15 Vandewater Street New York City 


| -K RUG eectricco., inc. 


Est. 1919 55 Van Dam Street, New York 





Electrical Contractor’s Installations 
Maintenance Day and Night Service 


Moving of Plants ¢ Ventilating and Air Conditioning 
Day Phones: WA 5—3430-3 Night Phones: Refer to phone book 


MACHINERY SUPPLIES 







































Specializing in Repairs 
on Cross Feeders, Dexter & Cleveland Folders, Boston- 
Bliss and Latham Stitchers 


LANIGAN & CROSS, Inc. 


431 West Broadway 
WoOrth 4-7706 





Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago, III. 


Leathers, Binders’ Board, Interlaken Cloth, 





Du Pont Fabrikoid, Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


Chm & Company 


61 East 11th Street, New York City 
BOOKBINDING PAPERS OF DISTINCTION 


WEHRUNG & BILLMEIER CO. 


Established 1905 


GOLD BEATERS & REFINERS 
3624-26 Lincoln Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





E. WOLF & CO., INc. 


FORMERLY OF ACHERMAN & WOLF 
GOLD STAMPING e EMBOSSING e AIR BRUSHING 
INDIVIDUAL LETTERING 


Special and Stock Indexes, Side Titles, Stays, Gothic Tabs 
| 12-16 VESTRY STREET, NEW YORK CITY © WaAlker 5-6594 
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George R. Swart 


Telephane BRyant 9-2645 


240 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 







Artistic Engraving Company 

Engravers of Brass Stamps for 
Book Covers 

162 West 21st Street 

Tel.: WAtkins 9-0030 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 


New York City 








New York City 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING MACHINERY 





Prentiss Stitching Wire 
The Standard of Quality 
In the Modern Coil Put-Up on Spools 
SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 








BRASS DIE ENGRAVERS 
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WPPUR \ 


All machines listed for sale in this section are at least 5 years old 
and are hence exempt from the provisions of WPB Limitation Order L-83 as amended 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE 





Dexter Jobbing Folders 191-A, 189-A 

Dexter Perforating Quad Folder 62” 

Dexter Double 16, 32 Folders, 44” 

Chambers Quad Folder 54” 

Chambers Job Folder 50” 

Cleveland Folders Models “O”, “B” 

Christensen Automatic Stitcher 37” 

National Straight-Needle Sewers 16” 

Smyth #3, 4, 5, & 10 Sewing Machines 

Smyth 25” Blank Book Sewer 

Brehmer 28” Blank Book Sewer 

Singer Sewing Machines, 6-9 & 7-11 

Smyth Casing-In Machine 

Smyth No. 1, No. 2 Casemakers 

Dexter Cutter 57” 

Seybold Dayton 35” Cutter 

Seybold Adjustable Head Smasher 

Sheridan 5AB & 4B Embossers 

Marresford Tipping Machine 

Elis Roller Backers 

Crawley Round & Backers 12”, 17” 

Lindbladh 3-Beam Iron Ruling Machine 
with Fuller Feeder 

Berry Pneumatic Bundler 


A. W. ROBERTSON 
438 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel. WOrth 2-1276-7 





REBUILT 


RULING 
MACHINERY 

1 Hickok 3-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 

1 Hickok 2-Beam 38” Striker Ruler 

1 Hickok 2-Beam 36” Striker Ruler 

1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 38” Striker 
Ruler 

1 Hickok 2-Beam Underlift 42” Striker 
Ruler 

1 Hickok 3-Beam Underlift 48” Striker 
Ruler 


1 Hickok Quad “L” 33” Striker Ruler 
with Fuller Feeder 
1 Hickok 38” Ruler Feeder 
All of the above machines are rebuilt 
and guaranteed 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Manufacturers of Paper Ruling Ma- 
chines, Paper Feeders, Paging Machines. 

and Bookbinders’ ‘Tools. 


2 Hickok Ruling Machines with Auto- 
matic Feeders. 

1 48” 2 beam striker with underlift and 
Hickok Air Feeder. . 

1 44” 2 beam striker with Fuller Feeder. 

Located in midwest. Box 576, Boox- 
BinpDING, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. 


GEORGE WEIGL 


GENERAL REPAIR SHOP FOR ALL 
KINDS OF BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


also Manufacturer of Leather Edge Burnish- 
ing Machines and Round-Corner Cutters. 


134 W. 26th St.,N.Y.C. CHelsea 2-7335 





15—Boston Stitchers, 2-3-4-5-7-16-17-19 

1—Brackett Stripping Machine 

2—Smyth Sewers, 3-4 

7—Portland Foot & Power Punching 
Machines 

4—28”, 30”, 36” Power Perforators 

3—Cleveland Folders, Models E, O, B. 

2—Sheridan Power Embossers 

1—Fortuna Skiving Machine 

1—14x22 John Thomson Press_ with 
Leaf Attachment and Heater plate 

7—2-4-6-12-12Z Morrison Stitchers 

3—30-36-40 Bookbinders’ Shears 

2—Ellis Roller Backers 

1—Potdevin Dewarping Machine 

1—3 head Wright Paper Drill 

2—Model 4M, Wright Paper Drills 

1—Crawley Rounder & Backer 

3—Seybold High Die Cutting Machines 

4—Quick Bundling Machines 

1—Burton Rotary Slot Hole Perforator 

Large quantity new and used Book- 
binders’ Finishing Tools and Rolls. 


ESOR MACHINERY CORP. 
135 West 20th St. a. ea. 
CHelsea 2-2699 


Bindery selling out complete shop con- 
sisting of Wire Stitchers, Embossing 
Presses, Eyeletting Machines, Gordon 
Presses, and Paper Cutters. Pioneer 
Calendar Specialty Co., 166 E. Jefferson, 
Detroit, Mich. 





44” Seybold Automatic Cutter. Rebuilt 
and fully guaranteed. Box 1000, Book- 
binding & Book Production, 50 Union 
Sq., N.Y.C. 


Automatic Varnishing, Spot Varnishing 
and Gumming Machine with pre-heated, 
self-contained dryer and cold-blast de- 
livery. Maximum size 40” x 58”. Avail- 
able immediately. 

Rosertson Bros. 

Agents for A. W. Robertson 
438 Pearl Street 
New York City 


Chas. A. Muller Co., Ine. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 


INDEX CUTTERS, DEVICES, ETC. 
“A Nation-Wide Service” 
153. Lafayette St., New York City 


* QUALITY GUARANTEED + 

Round and Flat Wire for 

Bookbinding & Box Stitching 
SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 
Fostoria Ohio 








GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT 


| Folders & Feeders 
| Case Makers 
| Crawley Rounder & Backers, ers 
Standard & Small Size 
25” Lever Cutter 
Smyth Cloth Cutter sizes 


STOLP -GORE 


Small Lever Embosser 
Seybold & Sheridan Emboss- Board Cutter, Automatic 


Auto. Gang Stitchers 
Stitehers, various types & 2—16” St. Needle Sewers 


co. 


Diamond Power Cutter 341,” 


Feeder 
#3 & 4 Smyth Sewers 


Singer Sewers 


710 W. jackson Bivd., Chicago 


| SERVICING PRINTERS G BOOKBINDERS for 20 yrs. 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


36” or 39” Potdevin or equal GLUING 
MACHINE. Box 1210, Booxsinpinc & 
Book Propuction, 50 Union Square, New 
York, N. Y. 


PAPER CUTTER 50” to 84”. Advise 
make and motor equipment together with 
price in first letter. Box 1200, Booksinp- 
inc & Boox Propucrtion, 50 Union Sq., 
New York, N. Y. 


One 18” GLUING MACHINE, complete, 
in good condition. Box 1230, Booxsrnp- 
inc, 50 Union Sq., N.Y.C. 


ss HELP WANTED 


DESIGNER and experienced purchaser 
of edition book production wanted by 
mid-western publisher. About 100 new 
titles and 500 reprints annually. Com- 
plete charge of department. Must have 
designing and purchasing experience edi- 
tion work. Give complete details includ- 
ing salary desired. Box 1220, Boox- 
BINDING, 50 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 

















Combination folding machine operator 
and paper cutter for work in a trade 
bindery in Washington, D. C. Must be a 
good man. Permanent job with good 
working conditions and no lay-offs. Ex- 
cellent wages. State age, experience, and 
draft status. Box 1225, BooxsinpiNne, 50 
Union Square, New York, N. Y. 


$3, 24 and 310 Smyth Book Sewers 

Smyth Casing-in Machines 

Smyth ~1 Casemakers 

Smyth 32 Casemakers 

Smyth $1 Gluing Machines 

National 16” Book Sewers 

Foot Power Portland Punches 

Peerless Burton 30”, 36” and 42” 
Rotary Slot Perforators 

Rosback 36” Rotary Perforator 

Hickok Dual “L” 3 Beam 38” 
Striker Ruler 

Hickok 3 Beam 38” Striker Rulers 

Hickok 3 Beam 42” Striker Ruler 

Hickok 38” Ruler Feeders 

Fuller 38” Ruler Feeders 

Hoole Foot Power Numbering 
Machines 

Sheridan and Hickok $6—6 Rod 
Standing Presses 

Crawley Rounders and Backers—— 
Standard Size 

Robinson Rotary Board Cutters 

Sanborn Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard Rotary Board Cutters 

Standard 17%” Roller Backer 

Latham Roller Backer 

Ellis Roller Backer 

Boston $2 and $3 Wire Stitchers 

Latham 28” Round Hole Power Per- 
forator 

Latham 28” Power Punch 

Latham $2% and $6 Wire Stitchers 

Murray Head Banding and Lining 
Machine 

Oswego Power Paper Cutter 

Oswego 26%” Lever Paper Cutter 





BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 
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BINDERY FOR SALE 


Pamphlet and Commercial. Long | 
established, excellent reputation. 
Connections and possibilities for 
future, high earnings. Fully 
equipped with latest machinery 
and good personnel. Located in 
N.Y.C. Owner retiring. Capital- 
ization, $30,000. Box 1215, 
Bookbinding & Book Produc- 


tion, 50 Union Square, N.Y.C. | 













SITUATIONS WANTED 








BINDERY FOREMAN, twenty years 
experience. Practical paper ruler, for- 
warder, and finisher, also understands 
folders and paper stocks. Sober, steady, 
can produce. References, married. Em- 
ployed. Box 1205, 
Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 


Speed the Victory! 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 








For Sale.. 


Model O Cleveland Folder, automatic 
289 Baum Folder, automatic feeder 
Brackett Stripping Machine 

#4 Smyth Sewing Machine 

#3 Boston Stitcher 

Christensen Stitcher, 4 stations 
Model C Intertype 

Miehle Cylinder Presses, all sizes 


Northern Machine Works 


Marshall and Jefferson Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BooxsinpiIneG, 50 


PRESSROOM 


1—3/0 two-color Miehle, Dexter Pile 
Feeder, C.E.D. 

1—1/0 two-color Miehle, C.E.D.s and 
Cross Feeder. 

2—5/0 single Miehles, C.E.D.s 

1—No. 4-3R Miehle unit. 

2—4/0 Miehles, with Upham color 
attachments; Cross Feeders and 
C.E.D.’s 

1—4/0 single Miehle. C.E.D. and 


dryer. 


clamp. 
clamp. 


clamp. 


1—Plate Washing machine and 

1—Model B Cleveland Folder, con- 
tinuous feeder. 

1—Model K Cleveland Folder. 

1—44” Dexter power cutter, auto. 

1—38” Dexter power cutter, auto. 


1—38” Oswego power cutter, auto. 


2—No. 7 Boston Wire Stitchers. 


1—Model 26 Linotype, Serial No. 
37214 

65—Fonts of Linotype Mats, Late 
Faces 

l—Hamilton steel top imposing 
stone, 51x75”, with steel frame 
and storage space. 

10—Border Slides. 

1—Border Block. 

Liners 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 

Blatchford Beds: 

3—Size 39 x 52%. 
















Dexter Suction Feeder. 

2—No. 1 Miehle Presses with Cross 
Feeders, C.E.D. 

1—No. 3 Miehle, C.E.D. 

1—Miller Major Simplex 

2—No. 1 Kelly Presses 

2—Miller two-color Presses, latest 


1—No. 2 Boston Wire Stitcher. 
1—Morrison 3-H Stitcher. 
1—Rosback Pony Punching. power 
driven, with assortment of heads. 
1—Crawley Rounding and Backing 
Machine. 
2—No. 3 Smyth Sewing Machines. 
1—No. 4 Smyth Sewing Machine. 
1—National Book Sewing Machine. 


2—Size 4612 x 68%. 
4—Size 48 x 6512. 
2—Size 41% x 55%. 


MONOTYPE EQUIPMENT 


1—Monotype Slug and Rule Caster. 
31—Monotype Molds, assorted sizes. 
















style. 

BINDERY 

1—Model 25 Sheridan Automatic 
Casemaker. 


1—Murray Casing-in machine. 
1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 13” x 


COMPOSING ROOM 


2—No. 25 Vandercook Proof Presses. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1—Hammond-Trim-o-Saw. 
1—Hill Curtis Trimmer Saw. 
1—Miller Saw Trimmer with Router 


18”. 1—Model C. Intertype, Serial No. and Jig attachment. 
1—Sheridan Power Embosser, 16” x 8309 2—Double Hamilton Steel type Cabi- 
18”. 1—Model 14 Linotype. Serial No. nets, with working top. 
1—Standard 4 post Book Smasher. 28606 1000—Steel galleys, assorted sizes. 
1—Smyth Cloth Cutter, 46”. 1—Model 14 Linotype, Serial No. A large quantity of Steel Furniture in 
1—Rotary Board Cutter, 45”. 19009 assorted sizes. 
1—Singer flat Sewing Machine, 1—Model 25 Linotype, Serial No. 1200—Warnock Blocks. 4 x 4”. 


heavy duty 37131 


1200—Warnock Hooks. 


The Vance R. Hood Co. 


225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 
Tel: WAlker 5-5083 


OPENS NEW BINDERY The Fort Wayne (Ind.) Bind- 
ery has been started by J. E. Beaudette, who formerly oper- 
ated a shop in Kansas City. The new firm will specialize in 


rebinding work, including library, magazine, and periodicals. 


Beaudette expects to employ from 15 to 20 persons. He has 
had over 20 years’ experience in the field, both in his own 
business and in the shop his father operated in Chicago for 
40 years. 


OBITUARY NOTES John A. Buckley, veteran secretary 
of the Quinn & Boden Co., Rahway, N. J., died October 31 at 
60, after having been retired only a month before, after com- 
pleting 35 years service with the company. 

John N. Ives, 77, for years secretary of his father’s firm of 
Edwin Ives & Sons, and its successor, the J. J. Little & Ives 
Co., N.Y.C. book manufacturers, died December 7 at his Mont- 
clair, N. J., home. Before retiring 8 years ago, he was with 
W. B. Conkey & Co. awhile as general manager. 


DECEMBER, 1942 


36 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel: HArrison 7464 


BOOKLET ON CONVERSION “War Product Re- 
search” is the title of an important booklet just issued by the 
War Conversion Committee of the Graphic Arts Assn. of Illi- 
nois. It contains the results of a study of the possibilities of 
printing plant conversion to war production made by the com- 
mittee over the last 9 months. Included in the contents are a 
list of operations and products that might become a part of 
printers’ war efforts, sales suggestions for wartime, and a 
chapter on concentration. The result is summed up in 16 con- 
clusions at the close of the 15,000-word, 24 page report. 


HELL-BOX DRIVE “Let’s Give ’em Hell,” is the motto 
of the Graphic Arts Assn. of Illinois, in its drive for increased 
scrap contributions, which is ably supported by the newly- 
formed Employing Bookbinders Club of Chicago. The group 
has sent out a large circular which contains a check list of 
possible sources such as the hell-box, bindery items, book plates, 
trimmer knives, and a detailed pledge. 
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Mechanical Binding Index 


CODE KEY 











T ...Tauber-Tube 







re eel LOTTE Mult-O Tt .Tauber-Twist 
DP seoscee Cerlox © | Swing-O-Ring U ....Multi-Ring 
BS ccacves Cerflex ; Vv ...Royal Ring 
F . .Flex-0-Coil P: swspaese Plastic y 


nese Tally-Ho 
}) ...Handi-Hinge 
re Kamket 


Sp ....Spiralastic 7 Number Seven 
* Other Mechanical Bindings 





NEW ENGLAND @ 
Fisher Bindery, 74 Union Pl., Hartford, Conn. ......... MOPTUVWTt 


Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 470 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, ....SpAKS 
Kamket Corporation, 54 Winter St., Holyoke, Mass. ...... SpAKOSX 
J. S. Wesby & Sons, 44 Portland St., Worcester, Mass. ....... wy 
J. C. Hall Co., Box 1445, Providence, R. |. ....... eee eeeeees er 


NEW YORK CITY @ 


Brewer-Cantelmo Co., 116 East 27th Street ........... ....-CHOPR7 
ie OE, Cte 20D Varick St, ccccccusscccccccsevessconessat 


McKenzie Service, Inc., 95 Morton Street ...... nuaeeoereeneae FT 


Spiral Binding Co., 148 Lafayette Street ............ peeenne 
Tauber’s Bookbindery, Inc., 200 Hudson Street .. 


EASTERN @ 
The Albrecht Co., 211-213 S. Sharp St., Baltimore, Md. ......... CE 
Moore & Co. Inc., 109-113 South St., Baltimore, Md. .......... OP 
Optic Bindery, 15 S. Frederick St., Baltimore, Md. ............ MW 
The Garraway Company, Rutherford, N. J. ......---eeeeeeeeeee jo 
Eastern Tablet Corporation, Albany, N. Y. ....... eeunsuet MOW* 
Beaverite Products, Inc., Beaver Falls, N. Y. ......... sie bue pte ie) 
Erhard & Gilcher, 218 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N. Y. ...... ey 
The Buchan Loose Leaf Records Co., Clifton Heights, Pa. ......OR 
Excelsior Bindery, 418 Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ CDE 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadelphia, Pa. HMOW 


MID-WEST @ 
General Binding Corp., 231 S. Green St., Chicago, Ill. ........ CDEZ 
Spiral Binding Co., 111 North Canal St., Chicago, I. ........ SpAKS 
Wire-O Binding Co. of Chicago, Ill., 732 W. Van Buren St. ....MW 
W. B. Conkey Co., 60] Conkey St., Hammond, Ind. ........... MPW 
Commercial Bindery, 854 Howard St., Detroit, Mich. ....... FGLTUV 
Detroit Mailing & Bdg. Co., 450 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich..CD 
Becktold Co., 2705 Olive St., St. Louis, Missouri ............... cP 
National Cover & Mfg. Co., 6727 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. ..FLO 
Spiral Binding Co., Inc., 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis, Mo. ....... SpAKS 
Forest City Bookbinding Co., Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio DEMOW* 
Hugo Kalmbacher, 1014 Jackson Ave, Toledo, Ohio ........ wee 
The Boehm Bindery, 104 E. Mason St., Milwaukee, Wise, ....... CDE 


SOUTHWEST @ 
Bank Printing Co., 1915 Santee St., Los Angeles, Calif, ..... er 


GENERA 


WORLD'S LARG 


“CERFLEX” 


“CERCLA” 
THE STRONG METAL 
SAMPLES AND OGQEUE 


231 SOUTH GREEN ST. 
LICENSEES FROK 


“LIMITED” 
R OUR ARMED FORCES 
REE ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
OAST TO COAST 
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We Send You 
GREETINGS 


at Christmas 1942 


Ahead of Us 


There is a Great Peace 
in which 
the Right Shall Triumph 
Bringing 
Joy Everlasting 


to Men of Good Will 





UNION PASTE CO. 





with the New Wide 
Range Smyth No. 3 


Casing-In Machine 


—— 


WIDE — UJ RANGE 


The Smyth No. 3 has a cover range 
from 4” x 7” up to 14” x 22”, and will 
handle books from Y,” to 2 44” in thickness. 


cm 


| | 
BACK || FORMING 


Forming the case backs is an integral 
operation of the machine. Never before 
has this feature been available in a machine 
with the wide range of the No. 3. 


¢ = 
HIGH === PRODUCTION 
Operating at speeds up to 25 books 
per minute, the Smyth No. 3 permits 
steady, speedy, production. Specially de- 
signed cams assure silent operation at all 
speeds. 


* 


y 


QUICK ADJUSTMENT 


Adjustments on the No. 3 are simple 
and easy to make, and set-up time has 
been reduced to permit handling short 
runs efficiently. 


WRITE TODAY 


Write today for this bulletin 
describing the Smyth No. 3. 
The bulletin includes com- 
plete information on range, 
speed, motor equipment, floor 
Space requirements, etc. 


SOLE SALES AGENTS 


NEW YORK, 28 Reade St. 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 720 So. Dearborn St. 


THE SMYTH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
$c SS Ss SN 








